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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


It is related that when Thackeray was 
preparing to write The Virginians, he 
sought out Mr. Kennedy, 


Our the American historian, 
Unconventional and asked to be told 
Portraits something about Wash- 


ington. Kennedy began 
a lengthy narration along conventional 
lines, when Thackeray interrupted him 
testily: “No. No. That’s not what I 
want. Tell me. Was hea fussy old gen- 
tleman in a wig, who spilled snuff down 
the front of his coat?” In a somewhat 
similar spirit, we feel that in presenting, 
from time to time, and especially at this 
season of the year, these unconventional 
and out-of-doors glimpses of certain men 
and women of letters, no explanation or 
apology to be necessary. In former days, 
owing to the stilted ideas which prevailed, 
this kind of protraiture would have been 
regarded, to a certain extent, as infra dig. 
Having one’s lineaments reproduced was 
then a serious business. For the ordeal 
it was necessary to be endimanché. The 
literary man, in his pictures, should be the 
literary man, and nothing else. Thack- 
eray, we know, preferred to his writing 
table, dawdling away the day at Rich- 
mond or Greenwich ; Dickens did not dis- 
dain to don tweeds and go off for long 
tramps about the countryside. Yet in pro- 
traiture the one is always outlined against 
a wall of the Atheneum Club, and the 
other is shown sitting, pen in hand, at his 
working desk at Gadshill. One cannot vis- 
ualise the countenance of Sir Walter 
Scott surmounted by that extraordinary 
dome of a head without mentally seeing 


the great, stately, high-backed chair; or 
that of Bulwer Lytton without being 
overawed by the gorgeousness of the 
waistcoat and the luxuriance of the 
whiskers. And what was true of the 
giants was also true of the smaller men 
and women. 
Rn 


sut Time and the kodak man, whom 
©. Henry somewhere calls the successor 
of the buccaneer of the old Spanish Main, 
have changed all that. So far as we know, 
Mr. Howells or Mr. Henry James has 
not yet been photographed “at the top of 
the swing,” or “following through,” or 
holding the steering wheel of a forty 
horse-power touring car, or vigorously 
rooting for the “Giants,” the “Cubs,” the 
“Pirates,” or the “White Sox,” according 
to opinion or preference. On the other 
hand, from a great many pictures we are 
led to believe that the author of Jnno- 
cents Abroad is a very agile and active 
youngster of seventy odd years. We do 
not recall any portrait of a frock-coated 
Mr. Kipling, or of a Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling caught in the solemn act of meditat- 
ing, or composing “The Recessional” ; 
but the be-spectacled Anglo-Indian in his 
tweed suit, and pipe in hand, is very fa- 
miliar to us indeed. For our part we con- 
fess to liking better the new order of 
things, holding it to be an indication of 
greater naturalness. The poseur is al- 
ways with us, but he is growing more and 
more rare among the healthy, normal, out- 
of-doors men who earn the proverbial 
bread and butter by the pen. 
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UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS 


A snapshot of Mr. Kipling taken when he was 
travelling through Canada. His Leffers to 
the Family, based on his Canadian im- 
pressions, have been resented to 
some extent by the English Whigs 


A writer in the London Sketch calls 
attention to the irritation caused among 
some people in England 
on account of the party 
attitude assumed by 
Rudyard Kipling in his 
Letters to the Family. 
The writer takes the ground that Mr. 


Mr. Kipling 
in Politics 


Kipling is the real wearer of the national! 
laurel crown and that a poet laureate, lik: 
a judge or the governor of a prison, i 
supposed to have no party politics 
“When,” is asked, “will he go into the 
East End of London or into the slum 
of our manufacturing towns, and give us 
his impressions? The white man’s bur- 
den does not weigh on the white man 
abroad only. The wife beater and the 
child starver are within his gates. And 
when Mr. Kipling’s pen is given over to 
a crusade of Imperialism, there are thos« 
who long to see him instead a missionary 
of domesticity. What could he not do 
for England as a social reformer?” All 
this is very interesting. Only the writer 
seems to have entirely forgotten that Mr. 
Kipling once wrote a story about the ad- 
ventures of a certain Badalia Herods 
ford. 
ad 


The Sketch writer is of an optimistic 
frame of mind and expresses the belief 
that Mr. Kipling’s day of reform “will 
shortly come.’ 

Indeed, now that Mr. Kipling is getting to the 
tractable age at which one has some respect for 
the opinions of one’s charming aunts, it is likely 
3urne-Jones may enlist him 
“The Cape 
Meddler” was the punning name she long ago 


enough that Lady 
in the ranks of the philanthropists 


gave him; and at the Cape he now is; but when 
he returns to England there are a variety of 
things in which we should all like to see him 
meddle. that he 
muddle, once he gave his mind to any one of 


And we know would not 
the great social problems now urgently needing 
to be solved. Mr. Kipling has thought once of 
going into the House of Commons; and has 
perhaps thought twice about going into the 
House of Lords, 
that the late Government was willing to plac 
In either 


for it was generally reported 


a coronet on his unlaurelled brows. 
case he would range himself on one side of th: 
House or the other; and that is just what 
should. not be. Mr. Kipling belongs to all 
England, and it is a matter of public import 
that, when he sits down to write or stands up 
to talk, he should not give up to a party what 
was meant for mankind. 


ee 
The New 


In the opening chapter of 
comes Thackeray speaks of that time 1 
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Mr. and Mrs. Booth Tarkington, and Mr. and Mrs, George Barr McCutcheon at Pass Christian, Mississippi 


the spring of life “when to know Thomp- 
son, who had written a magazine article, 
was an honour and a 
Travelling privilege; and to see 
with Brown, author of the 
Mark Twain last romance, in the flesh, 
and actually walking in 
the park with his umbrella and Mrs. 
Brown, was an event remarkable and to 
the end of life to be perfectly well re- 
membered.” We read of how M. de Bal- 
zac once entered a theatre in Vienna and 
of how the audience rose in recognition 
and appreciation. Countless anecdotes 
bear witness to the affection of a gener- 
ous and kindly world for such men-as 
Dickens, and Victor Hugo, and 6ur own 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. The last named 
was once asked if all the admiration and 
applause did not bore him. “Not a bit,” 
he replied. “They can’t clap loud enough 
to please me.” 
4 
There are two men of letters living to- 
day who have been shown that they have 
genuinely this hold upon all people speak- 
ing the English tongue. They are Rud- 
yard Kipling and Mark Twain. It is not 


because of literary fame—it is not liter- 
ary fame. Mr. Meredith, for example, 
has that, and Mr. Hardy, and Mr. Swin- 
burne, and Mr. Howells. And between 
Mr. Kipling and Mr. Clemens, it must be 
said that the former, though only in his 
forty-fourth year, saw the zenith of 
his popularity eight or nine years ago, 
whereas the author of Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn is just getting the full 
sweep of his reward at three score and 
ten. It was the man on the street, the 
motor man of the surface car, the ticket 
chopper on the elevated, who was most 
eager in his inquiries at that time in the 
March of 1899 when Kipling was lying 
desperately ill in the Hotel Grenoble of 
New York. It was a stevedore on the 
dock whom we first heard ask the ques- 
tion, “Where’s his white suit?” as, one 
day, a month or so ago, Mr. Clemens 
climbed up the gang plank to the deck of 
the steamship Bermudian. 


zB 
“Is this Mr. Clemens?” After the 


fifth turn of the promenade deck the 
questioner had come to a stop before the 
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Blanche McManus Mansfield at Les Andelys, France 






He is a stout man and is 
breathing rather hard. “Is this Mr. 
Clemens—Mr. Samuel L. Clemens?” 
The man reclining in the chair removes 
a very black looking cigar from his lips 
and pleads guilty to the accusation. 
Thereupon the stout man fixes him with 
his glittering eye and goes on in a tone of 
mingled defiance, emphasis and embar- 
rassment. “My name is I’m from 
New Rochelle, New York. I want to 


steamer chair. 
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say—that I think it is the duty—and the 
privilege—of every American—to shake 
hands—with Mark Twain. Yes, Mr. 
Twain. I mean Mr. Clemens—I want to 
thank you—for the great pleasure I have 
derived—from reading your books.” Five 
minutes afterwards the embarrassment 
has all worn off and he is expatiating elo- 
quently on toutes les gloires of New 
Rochelle, that being the subject, on which 
he feels best qualified to do himself jus- 
tice. At the end of a half hour’s conversa- 
tion, in which the great man has had the 
opportunity of throwing in half a dozen 
brief sentences, he rises, shakes hands 
again vigorously, and resumes his prom- 
enade round the deck. Later, in the 
smoking room, he is heard discussing the 
episode. “I wanted to hear him talk,” he 
explains. “And I did. A golden talker, 
sir, a golden talker.” And in his utter- 
ance and belief he is perfectly honest and 
sincere. 
ad 


For the accompanying ‘Unconven- 
tional Portrait” of Mr. Jesse Lynch Will- 
iams shooting quail over 


The Gun, that part of the Princeton 
the Dog, and campus which lies be- 
the Man tween his home and Car- 


negie Lake, we do not 
claim that it is a good likeness of the 
author of The Lost Duchess (to confine 
ourselves to Mr. Williams’s latest book), 
or even a good likeness of the dog. We 
do claim that the picture of the gun is ex 
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Readers with a liking 












UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS—JULIAN STREET 


for tales of the motor-car 
, Enemy the Motor, a yarn in eight “honks,” 
experiences of the narrator, the Grand Duke, the Actor, the Doctor, and the Chauffeur, 

Louis, who ‘twas French by birth, but could drive in any language,” 
by motor from Paris to London and return 





will find entertainment in Mr. Street's J/y 
told with spirit and humour. It deals with the 


on a trip 
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cellent. And that is something, for the 
gun is an excellent gun with a real indi- 
viduality. It is the same one that Mr. 
Williams used when he was on the gun 
team in his undergraduate days. He was 
captain of the team when Princeton won 
the championship against Yale, Harvard, 
and the University of Pennsylvania. The 
official reports will show that the gun of 
this picture made the highest score of the 
team. Mr. Williams admits that he hap- 
pened to stay at Princeton that day to 
pass off a final examination, and that the 
other men took turns shooting for him 
when his name was called. But, he ar- 
gues defiantly, didn’t that show what a 
high regard the team had for his shoot- 
ing? At any rate, to-day he professes 
himself willing to shoot with any “liter- 
ary sport” in the country — including 
Stewart Edward White. 











UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS 


A snapshot of William de Morgan taken in Florence. 
This street scene shows the author of Somehow 
Good on the Lung Arno, where 
Dante met Beatrice” 
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Jesse Lynch Williams at Princeton 


The accompanying unconventional 
portrait picture of the illustrator Dan 
Sayre Groesbeck was 
taken in the studio which 
he occupied during the 
first two years after 
coming to New York. 
This old studio, one of the oldest and 
most picturesque in the Washington 
Square district, was previously occupied 
by Gilbert White, the portrait painter, 
and brother of Stewart Edward White, 
the novelist, and after Mr. Groesbeck 
gave it up, has been taken by Richard 
George, the sculptor and son of the late 
Henry George, who now occupies it. It 
is a simple and primitive domicile for 
any one who attempts to live as well as 
work in it, consisting of two rooms, one 
the studio proper, a large room with a 
high vaulted ceiling and a great window 
overlooking the square, and the other a 
combined bedroom and kitchen separated 
from the studio proper only by a curtain. 
Among other makeshifts of housekeep- 
ing necessitated by the arrangement is the 
use that is made in the daytime of the 
bathtub as a sideboard. Mr. Groesbeck, 
who came East after a wandering life 
from city to city in the West, made the 


The Old 
Studio 
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D. S. Groesbeck in the old studio 


most of the possibilities of the little 
studio in which he hung the outfit which 
had served him as a plainsman at one 
period in his career, as well as other 
treasure trove which he began to collect 
here and especially the old copper vessels 
for which he has a special predilection. 
Perhaps no other artist who came to 
New York has ever had an equal success 
in so short a time. He threw up a good 


position in Chicago as a newspaper car- 
toonist and the rival of McCutcheon, to 
make a new start as an illustrator in a 
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city where he was wholly unknown. It 
was a sharp struggle for a while, and he 
was reduced to his last cent and a greatly 
depleted wardrobe before he finally at- 
tracted the attention of the then editors 
of the American Magazine, who gave 
him the cover for the number contain- 
ing the first instalment of The Mystery, 
by Stewart Edward White and Samuel 
Hopkins Adams. After this he had had 
all the work he could do, both for the 
books and for magazines. He is now en- 
gaged on a series of illustrations in colour 
for Joseph Conrad’s‘new book, The Duel. 


ZR 


Who's Who in America, for 1908- 
1909, has just appeared. It contains 16,- 
395 names,of which 2,057 
were not included in the 
edition of 1906-1907. 
That is to say, about that 
number of persons have 
done something or other in the past two 
years which, in the judgment of the edi- 
tors, brings them up to the standard set 
for admission to the book. The per 
capita rate at which we are becoming 
famous—in our own opinion, at least— 
must interest good Americans; and all 
who take such statistics seriously may 
get some light on this subject by study- 
ing the various editions of Who's Who. 
The first issue (1889-1900) contained 
8,602 names; the second (1901-1902), 
11.551; the third (1903-1905), 14,433; 
the fourth (1906-1907), 16,216, and the 
fifth. 16,395. But from the present edi- 
tion there have been dropped 1,868 names 
which were in the 1906-1907 edition. 
“Of these.” says the Preface, “756 are 
known to have died, and their names are 
included in the cross-references. Among 
the other 1,112 who have been dropped 
are some who were included because they 
then belonged to the arbitrary classifica- 
tion designated elsewhere.” And further 
along in the Preface this “arbitrary” in- 
clusion is to some extent accounted for 
on the ground of “positions temporarily 
occupied.” This implies a nice, and for 
the present purposes, perhaps a necessary 
distinction between those in whom fame 
is acute and incurable and those who 
have it and get over it. However, it 
would appear from the foregoing statis- 


The New 
“Who’s Who 
in America” 
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tics that we are becoming famous only at 
the rate of about 1,200 to 1,500 a year, 
and that is disquieting because, we be- 
lieve, the annual death rate is consider- 
ably in excess of that number. 

* 


There is no disposition to find serious 
fault with Who’s Who in America. Un- 
questionably it is a most useful book, and 
in the main very accurate. Its chief 
shortcoming continues to be its small per- 
centage of names of persons of im- 
portance in the industrial and business 
world. Doubtless it is difficult to get ade- 
quate data about our “captains of indus- 
try.” yet it does seem that an intelligent 
and persistent effort would bring to light 
more of these men. The “Geographical 
Index” (a very useful and interesting 
feature included for the first time in the 
present volume) shows the emphasis 
upon the professions, and neglect of com- 
mercial and industrial achievements, and 
also (perhaps) a tendency to be im- 
pressed by the presumed “culture” of 
Eastern communities. The returns from 
a few important factory towns will serve 
to suggest the disposition to disregard 
mere mechanical skill and executive abil- 
ity, extraordinary degrees of which must 
be employed in the development and con- 
duct of great industries. Paterson, New 
Jersey, for example, with a population of 
112,801,* is represented in this “Geo- 
graphical Index” by just thirteen per- 
sons, and only four of them are classified 
as business men; Fall River (105,942) 
is credited with seven, and all are profes- 
sional men; and Lynn (78,748) with 
eleven, all but two of whom are in the 
professions. On the other hand, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts (78,836), which has 
important manufacturing and commer- 
cial interests, and an “intellectual atmos- 
phere” as well, returns 41 distinguished 
persons, 39 of whom are strictly pro- 
fessional men. Out in the West, there 
are some even more curious exhibits, il- 
lustrating the same principle. From St. 
Joseph, Missouri, a thriving city of 118,- 
000 inhabitants, only four individuals— 
a consul-general, a Roman Catholic bish- 
op and two authors—find their way into 


Whe's Who, while twenty are enrolled. 


*United States Census Estimate, 1906. 
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Rex Beach at Nome 


from Columbia, Missouri (12,316 in 
1900), all of them professional men, 
and all but two members of the faculty 
of the University of Missouri. Again— 
and contrasting Eastern and Western 
cities—749 notables have been discovered 
in Boston’s population of 602,278, as 
against 204 in St. Louis’s 649,320, which 
disparity, we say at once, is due largely 
to Harvard. It is hard to explain these 
absurd disparities in favour of the pro- 
fessions on any other ground than that 
the editors of Who's Who, in making up 
their lists of names, follow too much the 
lines of least resistance—college cata- 
logues, lists of the members of learned 
societies, publishers’ announcements, 
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THE HOME OF EMILY BROOKS 

















TWO SCENES FROM MISS GLASGOW’S “THE ANCIENT LAW” 


The Road to ‘‘Tappahannock”’ 


The road traversed by “Daniel Ordway” after his release from prison 
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magazine indices, and other easily obtain- 
able records. ® 


Of the making of Who’s Whos of vari- 
ous kinds, there seems literally to be no 
end. The first issue of 


Other the English publication 
“Who's of that name (in which 
Whos” its present scope was as- 


sumed) was put forth in 
1897, and has been followed each year 
by editions of increasing plumpness. The 
English book has, indeed, apparently 
taken on flesh rather more rapidly than 
the American, owing in part to the fact 
that the English editors have not yet 
mastered the theory of temporary fame, 
as above outlined. Of the Who’s Whos 
born within the last two years, we have 
such volumes as the Anglo-African 
Who's Who, Who’s Who in the Lyceum, 
Who’s Who in the Far East, Wer Ist's, 
Who’s Who in the Anglo-American Col- 
ony in Paris, and, very recently, Qui etes- 
vous, which promises to do for French- 
men all and more than has been done for 
Anglo-Saxons by the “little fat red 
books.” This last-named volume we have 
not yet examined thoroughly, but the 
Who’s Who in the Anglo-American Col- 
ony in Paris offers some interesting sug- 
gestions as to what the bacillus may do 
once it begins to thrive in France—and 
especially in Paris. The naive editor of 
this little book is wide awake to the be- 
setting sin of such publications which, he 
says, “are partial to the educational 
classes, and captains of industry are 
somewhat neglected.” That, however, is 
not going to be the case with the present 
volume, “although,” our editor remarks, 
sadly, “it must be confessed that the most 
difficult people to reach are those en- 
gaged in commercial enterprises. This 
statement appears to be somewhat harsh, 
but it is true.” He thinks this may be 
due to the fact that business men “are 
constantly besieged by propositions to 
print biographies for a consideration,” an 
explanation which, oddly enough, ap- 
pears in exactly these words in the Pref- 
ace of Who’s Who in America for 1903- 
1905. Particular attention has been paid 
to social life, “for Society is a force to be 
reckoned with in Anglo-American Paris.” 
The biographies, we are assured, are 


“brief but bright” ; also, that “everything 
has been done to make the book as at- 
tractive as possible, although having in 
view its practical and sociological side. 
This,” it is explained, “is mentioned be- 
cause the practical is not always the most 
attractive.” ® 


The most important member of the 
Anglo-American colony in Paris, appar- 
ently, is Theodore Roosevelt. His bi- 
ography, at least, leads all the rest. We 
are told of him, among other things, that 
“he is the most popular man in civilisa- 
tion”; also, that “his interior policy has 
greatly tended to calm susceptibilities.” 
Concerning another famous man _ in 
Anglo-American Paris, we are informed 
that “young hopeful was sent to school 
at Belem, in an institution which had the 
honour of educating princes and the chil- 
dren of the grandees of Portugal.” Sub- 
sequently his father went to Paris, where 
“young hopeful was again sent to school 
to learn French, which was of great use 
to him in the siege of Paris.” Thereafter, 
“having passed through a bank, then a 
lawyer's office, he found himself em- 
ployed by the London and Southwestern 
Railway Company.” Another notable, 
who was born in Pittsburg, “moved to 
Philadelphia when thirteen years old, 
and passed the following five years at 
various occupations, although finding 
time to graduate from the Germantown 
Grammar School.” A _ certain lady 
“roughed it in the War of 1870, and dur- 
ing the Commune, and feels thankful fos 
the education thus acquired.” Of an- 
other notable we are told, with highly sat- 
isfying explicitness, that “the subject of 
this sketch is of Scotch-Irish parentage, 
and was born at the city of New York 
in the year of Jenny Lind’s first appear- 
ance”; furthermore, that “he became a 
farmer’s boy out in the great Wide 
West.” e 


The French Academy met recently for 
the purpose of electing successors to MM. 
Berthelot, André Theu- 


Three riet, and Sully Prud- 
New homme, all of whom died 
Immortals during 1907. Of the 


thirty-seven living mem- 
bers there were present thirty-three, the 
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absentees being Ludovic Halévy, Edmond 
Rostand, Emile Ollivier, and Anatole 
France. For the chair left vacant by the 
death of Berthelot, Francis Charmes, the 
only candidate, was elected on the first 
ballot, by twenty-seven votes, six blanks 
being cast. As the successor of André 
Theuriet, Jean Richepin was chosen on 
the fourth ballot by eighteen votes, one 
more than the necessary number. Eight 
votes were cast for Henri de Regnier, six 
for M. Haraucourt, and one blank. On 
the second ballot Henri Poincaré was 
elected to the chair of Sully Prudhomme 
by seventeen votes, against ten for 
Charles de Pomairols, four for Jean 
Aicard, and two for Emile. Bergerat. On 
the first ballot M. Poincaré had fourteen 
votes, M. de Pomairols twelve and M. 
Aicard seven. 
- 


We have from time to time called at- 
tention to certain aspects of British week- 
liness, especially its in- 


Mr. Bumble ordinate solemnity of 
Unbends manner in the discussion 
of trivial things. It 
seemed advisable to 


quote from it an occasional passage as a 
warning to some of our own pundits and 
as offering a little consolation to those 
who are inclined to think that American 
writers are the worst in the world. But 
it would be wrong to infer that the 
British writer of the class we have in 
mind is always concerned with disciplin- 
ing the reader’s intellect. Sometimes he 
tries honestly to relax with him, even to 
mingle in his games. The following para- 
graph from a recent issue of the London 
Academy illustrates admirably the 
spirit of British weekliness in this lighter 
mood : 

We do not, as a rule, encourage “Limerick” 
competitions, but the witty remark made by a 
certain reverend gentleman in one of the 
Houses of Convocation at York the other day 
has almost induced us to offer a prize for one 
of these rhymes. The gentleman in question 
(our impression is that it was Dr. Cox) is re- 
ported by the Daily Telegraph to have ob- 
served in the course of a discussion of Mr. 
McKenna’s Education Bill that, after reading 
its provisions, he had come to the conclusion 
that it proceeded from a place which rhymes 
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with McKenna. 


The first line of the Limerick 
would, of course, be: “There was a young man 


named McKenna.” We invite suggestions for 
the other lines from some of our more frivo- 
lous readers. 


There you have it in its darkest form. 
Nature never designed that type of man 
for playfulness, and any venture of his 
at pleasantry is a grim struggle against 
destiny, almost shocking to a sympathetic 
spectator. Nature has evidently designed 
the British weekly paragrapher for one 
of two purposes: First, the simple narra- 
tion of facts, the delivery of “a plain 
message bluntly” (wherein he excels), 
and second, the reinforcement of plati- 
tude. He is consecrated to the solemn 
office of saying things that no sane man 
disputes, on the chance that lunatics may 
read and be converted. And who shall 
say this may not serve a useful end? But 
humorous writing on his part is like a dis- 
play of physical deformity—matter for 
averted eyes or merely morbid interest. 


4 
Turning over the pages of a volume 


of Emerson the other day, we came upon 
the following passage in 


Emerson his essay on “Compensa- 
as a tion.” If he had written 
Muck-Raker it at any time during the 


past five years, he would 
have been called by the subsidised press 
“a muck-raker.” Chancellor Day would 
have said that the Concord philosopher 
was heading “a raid on _ prosperity.” 
Young Mr. Rockefeller would have ex- 
cluded the whole volume of essays from 
the library of his Sunday-school. Listen 
to Emerson himself : 


All the old abuses in society, universal, and 
particular, all unjust accumulations of prop- 
erty and power, are avenged in the same man- 
ner. Fear is an instructor of great sagacity, 
and the herald of all revolutions. One thing 
he teaches, that there is rottenness where he 
appears. He is a carrion crow, and though 
you see not well what he hovers for, there is 
death somewhere. Our property is timid, our 
laws are timid, our cultivated classes are timid. 
Fear for ages has boded and mowed and gib- 
bered over government and property. That 
obscene bird is not there for nothing. He in- 
dicates great wrongs which must be revised. 
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While there are few, if any, literary 
centenaries of importance to be cele- 
brated during the present 
year, it will be another 
matter in 1909. In Janu- 
ary next comes the Poe 
centenary, which will un- 
questionably stir up real interest. Other 
centenaries of 1909 are those of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Tennyson, Darwin, and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, who, it will 
be remembered, was three years older 
than her husband. The Thackeray cen- 
tenary will come in 1911, and that of 
Dickens in 1912. 


Literary 
Centenaries 


In the eyes of many persons the ex- 
treme poverty in which Ouida passed her 
last years will always re- 
Ouida’s main to a certain degree 
inexplicable. It seems 
to have been more or less 
unnecessary. If a good 
solicitor had been given free play in her 
affairs he very probably could have res- 
cued enough from the general shipwreck 
to have assured her a comfortable an- 
nuity. But to find a good solicitor and 
place herself unreservedly in his hands, 
was not Ouida’s way. Her interests were 
always subordinated to her convictions, 
or rather, to her prejudices. Our read- 
ers all remember the great success 
throughout this country two or three 
years ago of Paul Potter’s dramatisation 
of Under Two Flags. Ouida’s share was 
to have been one-half the royalties. She 
would take nothing. Money from an 
American source, in her eyes, would have 
brought contamination. 


Poverty 


The lists at the end of our April issue 
showed The Lady of the Decoration as 
one of the “Six Best 


Close Sellers.” It was the 
to the eleventh consecutive 
Record month in which the little 


book had appeared in this 
enviable department, and if it does not 
establish a record in the history of the 
“Six Best Sellers,” it has already done 
considerably better in this respect than 
any book published in the present century. 
Back along in 1899 and 1900, Mr. Charles 
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Major’s When Knighthood Was in 
Flower was doing great things in the eyes 
of those booksellers who are good enough 
to supply us with the returns. It made 
its first appearance in the lists for April, 
1899, and remained in the lists until June, 
1900, inclusive. The next best record 
was that of David Harum, which was a 
“Best Seller” from March, 1899, till 
March, 1900, inclusive. But When 
Knighthood Was in Flower and David 
Harum were launched in a period of 
greater sales and less spirited competition, 
and taking these facts into consideration 
we are not sure that the record of The 
Lady of the Decoration is not of really 
wider significance. 
© 


To those persons who like the sort of 
reading which is clearly indicated by the 
title The Four-Pools 
“The Mystery may be very 
Four-Pools cordially recommended. 
Mystery” The scene of the tale is 
laid in Virginia, near and 
in the Luray Cave. The chief ingredi- 
ents of the plot are a murder, a robbery, 
two ghosts, and the atmosphere of negro 
superstition. The story itself is a good 
one, but nothing positively astonishing. 
The chief virtue of the book is that it in- 
troduces in the character of Terry K. 
Patten an amateur detective of real in- 
dividuality ; potentially the most enter- 
taining figure of this kind that has ap- 
peared since Sherlock Holmes. 


From every possible point of view, the 
late Tower-Hill-Roosevelt-Kaiser Wil- 
helm diplomatic muddle 
was one of the most un- 
necessary and also one of 
the most stupid per- 
formances of its kind 
that has been seen for many years. Of 
course, first of all, the person immedi- 
ately to blame is the Kaiser himself. He 
had been asked confidentially whether 
Dr. David Jayne Hill would be accepta- 
ble as American ambassador to the Ger- 
man Court, and he had replied that Dr. 
Hill would be acceptable. That should 
have ended the affair, so far as he was 
concerned. His subsequent shuffling and 


Rough-House 
Diplomacy 
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indiscreet talk after Dr. Hill’s appoint- 
ment had been publicly announced, was 
an extraordinary thing for him to do, 
brought up as he had been with a perfect 
knowledge of diplomatic usage. But 
while the Kaiser is the most conspicuous 
offender, a good many other persons are 
more or less to blame. Mr. Charlemagne 
Tower was not blameless when he wrote 
to President Roosevelt a letter indicating 
that he did not intend much longer to re- 
main in the diplomatic service. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was decidedly to blame 
for treating this purely personal letter as 
an official resignation to be acted on after 
his hair-trigger fashion. Then Mr. 
Tower again, or—as perhaps we may dis- 
creetly observe—some one in his house- 
hold, was to blame for trying to create an 
impression that Dr. Hill was not just the 
right sort of person to be ambassador to 
Germany, thereby causing the whole af- 
fair to become public property. Ameri- 
cans were justly indignant at having it 
said in Berlin that, in the opinion of the 
Kaiser, Dr. Hill would not be truly repre- 
sentative of the United States. That is a 
question which the United States might 
be left to determine for itself. For- 
tunately, the prompt volte-face executed 
by the Kaiser, and his very meek ex- 
planation, settled the whole affair before 
it became serious. Otherwise, it is likely 
that the American embassy to Germany 
would have been left vacant for some 
time, and the memories of Manila Bay 
and of the clash between Admiral Dewey 
and Von Diederich would have flamed up 
once more in the memory of the Ameri- 
can people. Ten years of patient diplo- 
macy on the part of the German Govern- 
ment has skinned over that very sore 
spot; but we cannot say that Americans 
are particularly fond of the bureaucratic 
side of Germany. 


Some attention has been called to the 
personality of Mr. Charlemagne Tower; 
though, in a general way, few people 
seem to know very much about him. Mr. 
Tower may perhaps most accurately be 
described as a sort of Philadelphian Fair- 
banks. He is tall and thin and rather 
good-looking, utterly devoid of any sense 
of humour, and quite uneasy in the pres- 
ence of those whom he thinks disposed to 
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see the humorous side of things. He 
is a very wealthy man, a graduate of Ex- 
eter and of Harvard, and is interested in 
a number of large manufacturing and 
mining interests.- He once wrote a book 
on Lafayette in the American Revolu- 
tion, which was published in 1895. He 
was, however, quite unknown to the pub- 
lic at large at the time when President 
McKinley took office in 1897. Many 
persons were anxious then to have Mr. 
Andrew D. White made ambassador to 
Germany. Mr. White had already been 
a Minister at the German Court from 
1879 to 1881. He had held other diplo- 
matic appointments. He was a man of 
ripe scholarship. He was in every way 
fitted for the post. When an influential 
friend approached President McKinley 
on the subject, the President said: “No, 
no, I’m very sorry, but the German em- 
bassy has been given out to Penrose,” 
meaning by this that the appointment had 
been assigned to Senator Boies Penrose, 
of Pennsylvania, as a perquisite for some 
one of his influential followers. Mr. 
White’s friends then went to Senator 
Penrose. “Yes,” said Mr. Penrose; 
“White would be a good man, but I’ve 
promised the place to Charlemagne 
Tower.” After some further question- 
ing it came out that Mr. Tower wished 
for the embassy to Berlin because it 
would give him a very conspicuous social 
place and would enable him to make a 
spectacular display of his great wealth. 
But Mr. White’s friends were nothing if 
not diplomatic. “Oh,” said they, “if he is 
after social prestige he ought to take the 
Austrian mission, for the Court of Aus- 
tria is the most aristocratic one in Eu- 
rope. Berlin is only a mushroom affair 
beside it. Vienna’s the only place where 
you can find people with fourteen quar- 
terings.” 
® 

“Is that so?” asked Mr. Penrose, much 
surprised. “Well, well, I never knew 
about that. Just let me look into the mat- 
ter a bit.” A few days later, word was 
received by Mr. White’s friends that Mr. 
Tower would take the Austrian em- 
bassy, and that Mr. White could go to 
Berlin after all. This arrangement was 
then made. Mr. Tower went to Vienna, 
and Mr. White to Berlin. At the end of 



































SOME ASPECTS OF AN HISTORICAL MANOIR 


The home,of Anna Bowman Dodd, the author of Om the Knees of the Gods, is an historical Normandy 
manoir. In the original manoir John Lackland signed some charters in the thirteenth 
century. The house was rebuilt in the time of Louis XIII 
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two years, Mr. Tower was moved up to 
the Russian embassy (in 1899), and only 
on Mr. White’s retirement did he appear 
at the German capital as ambassador. 
He has entertained there most mag- 
nificently. He is reported to have spent 
at least $150,000 a year in excess of his 
official salary. Mrs. Tower is said to 
have been called by the Kaiser “the 
Moltke of Berlin society.” The Towers 
have not been without their press agents. 
They have indeed controlled many of the 
unseen wires which ramify in all direc- 
tions. The most important of these wires 
is thought to be that which runs through 
the Berlin correspondent of the New 
York Times, who happens also to be the 
correspondent of the London Times. In 
all this there is food for thought. 


* 


Perhaps the moral of the whole affair 
is the one which has been frequently 
drawn of late. A Minister-Plenipoten- 
tiary is not a very important diplomatic 
person. He can live in a simple house 
or in a hotel, or even, as the late J. B. 
Stallo did when Minister to Italy, in a 
cheap flat somewhere up-under the roof 
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of a second-rate apartment house. But 
an Ambassador is a rather splendid offi- 
cial. He is the personal representative of 
the sovereign who.appoints him; or, if he 
represents a republic, he is the repre- 
sentative of the majesty of the State. All 
doors are open to him, and his own doors 
must be open to very many. He can de- 
mand and receive at any time a personal 
interview with the head of the nation to 
which he is accredited. Obviously, an 
Ambassador ought to receive from his 
country not only an official residence, but 
a very large income, in order to maintain 
at least a dignified and stately official hos- 
pitality. Our country is the richest in 
the world, and it should not be niggardly. 
Especially should it not bar its highest 
diplomatic positions to men of distinction 
merely because they have not large pri- 
vate fortunes. On the other hand, if they 
have large private fortunes they should 
not be expected to diminish these for- 
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tunes in order to maintain in social mat- 
ters the prestige of the United States. It 
is said that Mr. Whitelaw Reid, since he 
has been Ambassador to Great Britain, 
has spent $250,000 every year in lavish 
entertainments. This is, of course, ex- 
cessive from any point of view. High 
character and an international reputation 
are quite sufficient to bring honour to 
our country without such lavish spend- 
ing. But there is no doubt that Bayard 
Taylor and Mr. Lowell, for example, 
would have found life easier had their 
diplomatic emoluments been in some way 
commensurate with the nature of the 
offices which they held abroad. One of 
the most pathetic incidents in our unwrit- 
ten diplomatic history has to do with the 
late Senator George F. Hoar, of Massa- 
chusetts. Senator Hoar was a most ac- 
complished gentleman, a scholar, and one 
who was worthy of any station. During 
President McKinley’s administration, the 
Embassy to Great Britain was offered to 
Mr. Hoar. It would have been the 
crowning honour of a long and noble life. 
He was very anxious to accept it. But, 
after sitting down and figuring very care- 
fully, he felt himself obliged to give up 
that which would have been a source of 
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infinite gratification to him. His private 
means were not sufficient to allow his ac- 
ceptance of the Embassy. The necessity 
was a very bitter one to him; but he re- 
fused the offer and remained in the Sen- 
ate, saying nothing of his disappointment. 


It is not merely Mr. Tower and Mr. 
Hill and the Kaiser and President Roose- 
velt who have suffered 

Persona Grata somewhat in the course 
and Persona of this affair. The Latin 
non Grata language has incidentally 
received a mauling. 

Thus the Evening Post, in an editorial, 


artlessly unsexed Dr. Hill by casually ob-- 


serving that perhaps he was not grata. 
On the other hand, the pundits of the 
New York Sun in groping for the nega- 
tive of the diplomatic phrase persona 
grata, infelicitously hit upon the expres- 
sion persona ingrata. Now Dr. Hill may 
or may not have been an “acceptable per- 
son” to the German Kaiser, but to speak 
of him as “a thankless person” is surely 
not in accordance with the facts, any 
more than the phrase is in accordance 
with the canons of Latinity. And yet 
both the Post and the Sun are supposed 
to know things! 
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EMILY 


Emily Post, the author of Woven in 
the Tapestry, is the daughter of the late 
Bruce Price, who, until 
his death, was one of our 
most conspicuous archi- 
tects. The little volume, 
which is a model of nice 
bookmaking, is appropriately dedicated 
by the author to her father. The tales 
are really prose fancies—pastels— 
sketches, call them what you will, and 
the background is always the same 
elusive, mysterious country of Arteria, 
where romance is still extant, and where 
the filmy and somewhat allegorical char- 
acters move about as in a pleasant but 
shadowy dream. Mrs. Post’s first vol- 
ume, The Flight of a Moth, was pub- 
lished some half dozen years ago, and 
was so radically different from this, in 
treatment and in point of view, that it is 
difficult to believe that the two books 
have emanated from the same pen. 


ad 


About the time that the news of the 
death of Carl Ewald reached this coun- 
try, that Danish writer, 
some of whose short 
stories had already been 
turned into English, was 
being further introduced 
to American readers by The Old Room, 


Emily 
Post 





“The Old 
Room” 
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very admirably translated by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos, and published from 
the press of Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. The Old Room consists of two 
parts, and from the translator’s foreword 
we learn that these parts are published 
separately in Denmark, and that Part I, 
here called “Cordt,” was first issued 
anonymously, with a preface intended to 
convey the idea that the work had been 
written by the heroine of the story. 
When Part II appeared, under the title of 
“Cordt’s Son,” in which Fru Adelheid has 
returned to the old house and the old 
room, Carl Ewald suppressed this pref- 
ace. Mr. de Mattos has restored it. He 
acknowledges an indebtedness to Mr. Os- 
man Edwards for the metrical transla- 
tion of the half-dozen quaint songs which 
play a part in the story. 


A reader of more candour than liter- 
ary perception the other day laid aside 
The Old Room with the puzzled query as 
to whether “those Scandinavian women 
were all stark mad, or only the authors 
who wrote about them?” While con- 
fessing to a modified sympathy with 
this crude point of view, we wish to 
say that if one is strongly addicted to Ib- 
sen, and delights in allopathic doses of the 
dismal, The Old Room may be very heart- 
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ily endorsed. For what Carl Ewald 
started out to do has been very admirably 
done. The book is a study of domestic 
tragedy, complicated by the - strange 
moods of an abnormal man and a still 
more abnormal woman. Over all hovers 
the furtive shadow of that madness which 
gives to the story its dreadful climax. 
The Old Room is a secret chamber which 
sturdy ancestors consecrated as the altar 
of the family and the home. 


It is placed so strangely in the house that it 
seems to form no part of it. The life of every 
day passes outside it; and even when the 
whole house is lighted up and the horses paw 
the ground in the gateway and glasses clink 
and music sounds in the great drawing-room, 
the door of the room remains constantly closed. 

No one has ever crossed the threshold but 
the owner of the house and his wife and the 
oldest servant in their employ. 

For the room is the soul of the house and 
its tradition and its secret chamber. 





EUGENE WOOD 


Author of Folks Back Home 





THE LATE CARL EWALD 


Duke Litta-Visconti-Arese, of Casale 
Litta, Lombardy, Italy, whose novel, The 
Soul of a Priest, is re- 
viewed elsewhere in this 
issue, is a scion of the 
ancient family of the 
Visconti. About eight 
years ago he settled down in the ancient 
castle of his ancestors, having till then 
travelled abroad and had frequent inter- 
course with the chief leaders of German 
Socialism, especially Bebel and Von Wol- 
mar, by whom he was converted to So- 
cialism. On his return home the Duke 
decided to put his new ideas into prac- 
tice. He accordingly withdrew all the 
large estate surrounding his mansion 
from its former tenants, and completely 
gave it up for cultivation to 137 families 
of his peasants, who formed an agricul- 
tural colony. 

The colony has done so well, indeed, 
that when the famous Humanitarian So- 
ciety of Milan—which is really a Social- 
istic institution—sent representatives to 
make inquiry into the condition of the 
peasants all over Italy, they declared that 
the richest peasants in the country were 
those on the Duke Litta’s estate. 


A Ducal 
Reformer 
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Everything went well with this inter- 
esting experiment until a little more than 
a year ago, when as a result of a split 
in the Socialist party, there arose a 
group known as the Syndacallists—a sort 
of Anarchist organisation—who began a 
violent campaign against all landlords. 
The Duke Litta came in for his share of 
the attack, and the good relations which 
had existed between him and his peasants 
were for a time disturbed. The peasants 
all over Lombardy began to ask for bet- 
ter terms, and strikes occurred ; but when 
those on the estate of Casali-Litta found 
that under the new programme they 
would obtain only about a fourth of what 
the Duke had already conceded they 
ceased agitating. The experiment has 
cost the Duke Litta-Visconti-Arese some- 
thing like $10,000 a year; but he is 
satisfied with, and proud of, the re- 
sults to the peasants financially, physi- 
cally, and morally. As an indication of 


their improved condition, the Duke Litta 
mentioned that contrary to the custom of 
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DUKE LITTA-VISCONTI-ARESE 


the Italian peasants, who do not eat meat, 
the people on his estate have meat, not 
once or twice, but three times a week, 
“and that is one of the things,” he added, 
of which I am most proud; that they can 
afford meat so often.” The Duke has al- 
ready published several successful novels 
in Italian, but The Soul of a Priest is his 
first book in English. His wife is an 
American woman. 
x 


In these days, when every episode or 
contrivance of plot of the average novel 
may be traced back to 

some earlier novel, a 

“The Schemers” book that really intro- 
duces something quite 

new must be singled out 

for particular notice. That is a very 
good reason for calling attention to The 
Schemers, by D. Torbett. This little vol- 
ume is frankly designed to provide an 
hour’s light entertainment. It tells of a 
quite preposterous cad, of a_ society 
widow unwilling to part with her youth, 
of that widow’s attractive daughter, and 
of the daughter’s loyal but impoverished 
suitor. The means adopted by James 
Baldwin to bring about the undoing of 
Bertram Wentworth-Wentworth, and 
the dilemma of Mrs. Van Aggan after 
the untimely death of the beauty doctor 
may violate the laws of probability, but 
they are certainly new and certainly 
amusing. 
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GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 


Author of Jack Spurling, Prodigal 


Two books coming from the same pub- 
lisher and reaching our office about the 
same time are Mr. James 

“The Chorus Forbes’s The Chorus 
Lady” and Lady in the form of a 
“Go To It” novel, and George V. 
Hobart’s Go To It, 

which is number twelve in the series of 
John Henry Books. This may be re- 
garded as the fourth incarnation of The 
Chorus Lady. Written originally as a 
short sketch for a magazine it attracted 
the attention of Miss Rose Stahl, and at 
her suggestion was turned into a one-act 
play by the author. In this form it 
proved so successful that a four-act 
drama was built up about the dressing- 
room scene. Finally this four-act drama 
was made into the novel which has just 
come from the press. While as a general 
rule the “novelised” play is stilted and 
artificial, The Chorus Lady seems to be 
very good of its kind. No one who has 
ever seen and enjoyed Mr. Forbes’s play 


will be ungrateful for this opportunity of 
a more lasting acquaintance with the 
whole-souled, generous Patricia O’Brien. 


4 


There is no need of saying anything in 
particular about Go To /t. If you have 
read and enjoyed the other books in the 
series, it is quite certain that this latest 
volume will not prove disappointing. In- 
deed it is doubtful if any of the former 
books contained a chapter better than 
the one with which Go To /t opens. 
Mr. Hobart’s next effort is to be of a 
*Dinkenspielian” nature. 


x 


A rather striking little volume coming 
from the Brentano press is Old Buildings 
of New York City, which 


The contains some text and 
Passing some forty or fifty pic- 
New York tures of various public 


buildings and _ private 
residences. Interesting as this book now 
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From her latest portrait 
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is, it should eventually have a permanent 
value which should be much greater had 
the volume been planned on a more elabo- 
rate scale. It is reasonable to assume 
that twenty-five years hence not more 
than half a dozen of the structures pre- 
sented in this book will remain. The pub- 
lic buildings such as the Sub-Treasury, 
the City Hall, the Astor Library, and the 
various churches will be familiar to the 
coming generation in scores of prints and 
photographs. With the private residences 
this will probably not be so. Particularly 
pleasing in Old Buildings of New York 
City are the illustrations of houses about 
Gramercy Park, a region which still pre- 
serves its traditions and quiet dignity but 
which perhaps, a quarter of a century 
hence, will have yielded its individuality 
before the rush of commercial necessity. 


4 


Since finishing the manuscript of The 
Fly on the Wheel, which is now running 
serially in our pages, 

K.C.Thurston’s Mrs. Katherine Cecil 
Next Thurston has been taking 
Novel a complete rest, in order 
to go to work on her 

next novel with as fresh a mind as possi- 
ble. This book is said to have an un- 
usual central idea, which, though it in- 
volves a much more psychological ques- 
tion than did The Mascuerader, yet has 
something in common v ith that story in 
so far as that it deals with a peculiar set 
of circumstances. The scene will be laid 
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in Paris, where Mrs. Thurston has been 
for some time gathering material. 
, 
We have received several letters ob- 


jecting to a statement made in the March 
number of this magazine 


Professor to the effect that the late 
MacDowelland ;, 
: Professor Edward Mac- 
Columbia 
‘ : Dowell was not burdened 
University 


by his actual teaching at 
Columbia University, since the major 
portion of the work of his department 
was done by his assistants. Of course, 
when the Department of Music at Co- 
lumbia was first organised, Professor 
MacDowell, having then no assistant, 
gave all the courses ; but as time went on, 
he freed himself more and more from 
the strict routine of teaching.. As an in- 
stance of this we may cite the printed 
record of the year 1903-1904, the last 
year of his connection with the Uni- 
versity. In that year the Department of 
Music offered nine courses, of which 
Professor MacDowell took personal 
charge of two, while his assistants had 
charge of the other seven. The number 
of students who attended lectures given 
by Professor MacDowell was 73 as 
against 117 students who were instructed 
by his assistants. It was not our inten- 
tion to initiate any controversy with re- 
gard to this matter, but simply to make 
a statement which would do justice at 
once to Columbia University and to the 
distinguished artist who founded its De 
partment of Music. 





A NEW VERB 


RESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED TO THE LANGUAGE REFORMERS 


He'd win, I think, immortal fame 
Who’d make a brand-new verb, TO JAME:— 


To novelise obscurely; s 


oO 


When one says “Henry james,” we’d know 
So clearly it could not be hid 
Exactly what.our Henry did. 


John Kendrick Bangs. 
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pppoe ARTY a century has 
Helapsed since Mr. Wash- 
mington Irving began the 
gaAmerican literary  in- 
Bvasion of Europe, and 
aconvinced the somewhat 
§reluctant Londoners that 
it was Soni for one from the lost col- 
onies over seas to write the English lan- 
guage with distinction and style, and to 
spin tales of rural England with a grace 
and insight surpassed by none of his 
British contemporaries. And from Eng- 
land Mr. Irving soon crossed the channel 
to France, left his mark on Paris and on 
various little cities of the provinces, and 
finally proceeded southward to Spain, to 
write books about Granada and the Al- 
hambra that have proved more enduring 
than the books of Iberian theme of any 
other writer of the English tongue. A few 
years after Irving, James Fenimore 


Cooper turned from the Neutral Ground 
of Westchester County and the lake re- 
gion of Central New York, to find in- 
spiration in Old World scenes. 


He set 
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foot on Spanish soil in Mercedes of Cas- 
tile. He loitered about the lagoons of 
Venice in Bravo. In The Mystery of 
Marie Roget, “The Purloined Letter” 
and “The Murders of the Rue Morgue,” 
a third American invader, Edgar Allan 
Poe, took Paris for a background, and 
in some lovely corner of rural France 
might be found the mysterious maison de 
santé, which was the scene of “The Sys- 
tem of Dr. Feather and Professor Tarr.” 

The above map, drawn by Mr. Paul 
Wilstach for the purpose of showing how 
far Europe has been invaded by Ameri- 
can writers of fiction, is unquestionably, 
in its present state, far from complete. 
It very obviously does not pretend to any 
literary standard, and when the name of 
a writer of the quality of Sylvanus Cobb 
appears in the centre of a vast Russian 
waste, it is certain that the collaboration 
of a score of novel-reading heads would 
show a continent of vastly denser popu- 
lation. At a glance the present writer 
can offer two or three suggestions. For 
example, Spain is apportioned to Cooper 


















and Irving. But does not Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford deserve a share of territory for 
In the Palace of the King? Mr. George 
Ade should be represented in Turkey for 
The Slim Princess, and there are half a 
dozen more hard-working men and 
women of letters (not all Indianians) 
whose names should dot that vague re- 
gion in the shadow of the Balkans where 
petty kingdoms abound in swordplay, 
moat-swimming, and intrigue, and answer 
to such imposing names as Ruritania, 
Danubia, Illyria and Ossia. 

However, all this is in sg measure 
hypercritical. Mr. Wilstach’s map is 
frankly open to amendment, and even if 
it contained the name of every American 
who had made use of a European back- 
ground in fiction, it would be final only 
for the moment. The tide of American 
invasion is rising with every publishing 
season. Beginning with westerly Europe, 
we find in Ireland the names of Wiggin 
and Templeton. The “Penelope” stories 
of the former are well enough known, 
but how many readers are familiar with 
Hermine Templeton’s Darby O’Gili? 
Even more desolate in appearance is Scot- 
land, with Mrs. Riggs as the only rep- 
resentative of our fiction, although Miss 
Edna Kenton in What Manner of Man 
wrote very vividly of the islands to the 
north. With England, naturally it is a 
different matter. In and about London 
we have Henry James for various books ; 
R. H. Davis for “The Lion and the Uni- 
corn,” “His Bad Angel” and “In the 
Fog”; Winston Churchill for certain 
chapters of Richard Carvel; Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett for The Lady 
of Quality; Mrs. Atherton for American 
Wives and English Husbands; Charles 
Major for When Knighthood Was in 
Flower; and Harriet Beecher Stowe for 
The Minister's Wooing. In the west of 
England Mr. Booth Tarkington’s name is 
placed at Bath, presumably for Monsieur 
Beaucaire. Not far away is Mrs. Bur- 
nett, for Little Lord Fauntleroy. To the 
extreme north, in Westmoreland, Mr. 
Vaughan Kester appears for John o’ 
Jamestown. Hard by, in Lancashire, are 
the scenes of Mrs. Burnett’s Lass 0’ 
Lowrie’s and Haworth, and to the same 
writer is apportioned Surrey for A Fair 
Barbarian. Other American claimants 
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for various parts of rural England are 
Mark Twain (A Yankee -at King 
Arthur's Court); Charles Major (Dor- 
othy.Vernon of Haddon Hall); Anne 
Warner (Uncle John); Amelie Rives 
(Athelwold) ; Kate Douglas Wiggin (A 
Cathedral Courtship); and Lloyd Os- 
bourne, for some of the stories in Love 
the Fiddler, for The Adventurer, and for 
Baby Bullet. The name of Marion Craw- 
ford, the most cosmopolitan of all Ameri- 
can novelists, is not on the map of Eng- 
land. - He should have been there, 
somewhere, for The Tale of a Lonely 
Parish. 

France, like England, presents a well- 
populated appearance, although there is 
a broad region to the southwest which 
seems to offer the opportunity for the 
blazing of the American trail. The 
grouping of names about Paris is dense, 
and apparently had there been more 
space, it would have been possible to have 
included half a dozen more. The con- 
gested belt of Europe runs in a straight 
line from northwest to southeast, begin- 
ning at London, through Paris, then 
across Switzerland and the Riviera, and 
down the Italian leg. But the list will 
speak for itself. 


IRELAND 


K. D. Wiggin (Penelope). 
Hermine Templeton (Darby O’Gill). 


SCOTLAND 
K. D. Wiggin (Penelope). 


WALES 


Mark Twain (A Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court). 


ENGLAND 
LoNDON 


H. B. Stowe (The Minister’s Wooing). 

Charles Major (When Knighthood Was 
in Flower). 

R. H. Davis (The Lion and the Unicorn, 
His Bad Angel, In the Fog). 

Lloyd Osbourne (The Adventurer). 

F. H. Burnett (The Lady of Quality, 
The Shuttle). 
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BATH 


Booth Tarkington (Monsieur Beaucaire). 
Pyle. 


DerBy-STAFFORD 


Charles Major (Dorothy Vernon of 


Haddon Hall). 


WESTMORELAND 


V. Kester (John o’ Jamestown). 


West ENGLAND 


F. H. Burnett (Little Lord Fauntleroy). 


LANCASHIRE 


F. H. Burnett (Lass o’ Lowrie’s, Haw- 
orths). 
SURREY 
F. H. Burnett ( A Fair Barbarian). 


GENERAL 


Washington Irving (The Sketch Book, 
Bracebridge Hall). 

Marion Crawford (The Tale of a Lonely 
Parish). 

Anne Warner (Seeing England with 
Uncle John). 

Amelie Rives (Athelwold). 

Lloyd Osbourne (Baby Bullet). 


FRANCE 
PARIS 


E. A. Poe (The Murders of the Rue 
Morgue, The Purloined Letter, The 
Mystery of Marie Roget). 

B. Tarkington (The Beautiful Lady). 

R. W. Chambers (The Red Republic). 

T. R. Sullivan (Tom Sylvester). 

B. W. Howard (Aulnay Tower). 

G. W. Carryl (Zut and Other Stories). 

C. Wells {Patty in Paris). 

O. Johnson (In the Name of Liberty). 

Julia Margruder (The Princess Sonia). 

Bertha Runkle (The Helmet of Na- 
varre). 

M. R. S. Andrews (Vive l’Empereur). 

Weir Mitchell (The Adventures of Fran- 
cois). 

B. E. Stevenson (At Odds with the 
Regent). 
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BrRETON COAST 


Blanche W. Howard (Guenn). 


NICE 


Burnett (Short Stories). 


ORLEANS 


Mary H. Catherwood (Story of Jean 
D’Arc). 
Twain. 
SOUTHERN FRANCE 


T. A. Sauvier (An Embassy to Pro- 


vence ) 
GENERAL 


with 


France 


Anne Warner 
Uncle John). 


(Seeing 


ITALY 
RoME 


Marion Crawford (Saracinesca, St. 
llario, Don Orsino, A Roman 
Singer, Pietro Ghisleri). 

Henry James (Daisy Miller, Roderick 
Hudson). 

N. Hawthorne (The Marble Faun). 

W. W. Story (Fianetta). 

B. Tarkington (His Own People). 

W. S. Davis (A Friend of Cesar). 

Irving Bacheller (Vergilius). 

Joaquin Miller (The One Fair Woman). 

Margaret Sherwood (Daphne). 


VENICE 
M. Crawford (Marietta). 
J. F. Cooper (Bravo). 
F. H. Smith (Gondola Days). 


BOLOGNA 


D. Osborne (The Angels of Messer 
Ercole). 


GENERAL 
L. C. Hale (A Motor Car Divorce). 
H. B. Fuller (The Chevalier of Pensieri- 
Vani). 
H. B. Stowe (Agnes of Sorrento). 


















SICILY 
M. Crawford (Casa Braccio, Taquisara, 
Corleone ). 
SPAIN 


W. Irving (Legends of the Alhambra). 

M. Crawford (In the Palace of the 
King). 

J. F. Cooper (Mercedes of Castile). 


SWITZERLAND 
H. James (Daisy Miller). 
H. B. Fuller (Chatelaine of La Trinité). 


CORSICA 


A. C. Gunter (Mr. Barnes of New 
York). 


BELGIUM 
G. B. McCutcheon (Castle Craney- 
crow). 
HOLLAND 


M. M. Dodge (Hans Brinker). 

W. D. Howells (The Kentons). 

b. E. Stevenson (An Affair of State). 
GERMANY 

H. W. Longfellow (Hyperion). 

F. M. Crawford (Greifenstein, A Cig- 

arette Maker’s Romance). 

R. H. Davis (The Princess Aline). 

AUSTRIA 


F. M. Crawford (The Witch of Prague). 


NORWAY 
H. FE. Scudder (Viking Bodleys). 
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H. H. Boyesen (Gunnar, Modern Vi- 
kings). 
Paul du Chaillu (Ivar the Viking). 


DENMARK 
Paul Harboe (The Son of Magnus). 


RUSSIA 


F. M. Crawford (Paul Patoff). 

A. C. Gunter (That Frenchman). 

R. H. Savage (My Official Wife). 

S. Cobb (The Gunmaker of Moscow). 


BALKANS 
G. B. McCutcheon (Graustark, Beverly 
of Graustark). 
H. McGrath’ (The Puppet Crown). 
E. D. Miller (The Prince Goes Fishing). 
TURKEY 
Lew Wallace (The Prince of India). 
F. M. Crawford (Arethusa, Paul 
Patoff ). 
George Ade (The Slim Princess). 


Kenneth Brown (The First Secretary). 
Brander Matthews (The Last Meeting). 


GREECE 
R. H. Davis (The Princess Aline). 


Anna B. Dodd (On the Knees of the 
Gods). 


Although not on European soil, Tan- 
gier is so close to Gibraltar that no one is 
likely to resent the invasion of the map 
by that little point of Africa in the ex- 
treme southwest. This territory has been 
apportioned to Paul Leicester Ford for 
certain chapters of The Story of an Un- 
told Love, and to Richard Harding Davis 
for The Exiles and The King’s Jackal. 

Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 






























THE GREATEST WOMAN’S CLUB 
IN THE WORLD 


BY GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Mr. Bernard Shaw in “The Philanderer” railed at the English club woman. 
In this attitude he was far from being alone. Yet even the most hardened of 
masculine scoffers must bea little appalled in contemplation of the Lyceum, 
which may properly be termed the Greatest Women’s Club in the World. This 
organisation of professional women has been in existence only five years. It 
has to-day a membership in London of several thousand and a club house that 
in many respects 1s probably unequalled anywhere. Branches of the club are 
to be founded in Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, Spain and Holland and 
probably in the United States. Thus the Lyceum is rapidly becoming an inter- 
national institution, and tts members all over the world will soon be enjoying 
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the privileges of a club house in every capital in Europe. 


Ma HE Woman’s Club 

Pastruck down long and 

Wea tenacious roots a good 

amany years ago, and has 

mundergone wild diver- 

Mad gencies and more sober 

mas clevelopment, but it is 

only recently that all its hazy but unques- 
tionably high and practical ideals have 
become crystallised —and, naturally 
enough, in the city that stands at the apex 
of civilisation to-day. The Lyceum Club 
of London, “An Association of the 
Women of Culture in all Countries,” 
goes so much farther than any other 
woman’s club had ever dreamed of going 
that one can hardly call it even the real- 
isation of an ideal; unless, to be sure all 
its complexities really lurked in the brain 
of its organiser, Miss Constance Smed- 
ley. Certainly they have never given 
sign of existing elsewhere. As the visi- 
tor walks over the great building devoted 
to its use she—even he—constantly ex- 
claims: “This is the real thing at last!” 
Ten to one they affirm complacently, 
“This is indeed the realisation of the 
ideal,” but if they are honest they admit 
later that they never cherished any such 
ideal until it was born of the accom- 
plished fact. At all events it is impossi- 
ble to imagine how this remarkable Club 
could be improved, how club develop- 
ment could further go. In the first place 
it looks like, has the atmosphere of, the 


man’s club, and this I will venture to say 
no other woman’s club on earth can boast. 
I have been the guest and temporary 
member of more women’s clubs than | 
can pretend to remember, but they have 
never seemed to me anything more than 
private hotels. At my own, the Ladies’ 
Athenzeum, I always feel as tf I were en- 
tering a private house, lent for the oc- 
casion, and those who take their tea or 
write their notes there could quite as well 
do either at home. I only belong because 
people in London must be asked to tea, 
and for some occult reason prefer to be 
asked to a club, particularly travelling 
Americans. Otherwise, I never put my 
foot inside the door. 

sut there is no such atmosphere about 
the Lyceum. It occupies a very large 
building in the heart of Piccadilly, and it 
was used for many years by a club of 
men. The rent is $25,000 a year besides 
the rates and taxes, so-that its size and 
style may be imagined. The furnishings 
of many of the rooms—‘lounge,” or 
smoking-room, reading and writing-room, 
library, billiard-room—were taken over 
with the lease. They are of solid dark 
wood and brown leather, attractively 
shabby, and patently made for the sex 
that understands comfort far better than 
strenuous woman ever did until she made 
acquaintance with the deep sofas and 
chairs of the Lyceum. Besides the rooms 
I have enumerated there are dining- 
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rooms, exhibition rooms, a drawing- 
room, a hairdressing-room, and more 
than thirty bedrooms. 

The Lounge is a large room on the 
ground floor with great windows facing 
the traffic of Piccadilly and the beautiful 
Green Park beyond. Here the members 
smoke and chat and entertain their guests 
after dinner or luncheon, although the 
drawing-room above is equally attractive 
to those that do not smoke. In the writ- 
ing-room—always crowded—no talking 
is permitted, nor, for that matter, in the 
library. But there is an atmosphere of 
very great life about the other rooms, 
particularly the large dining-room, which 
seats several hundred people. Richard 
Whiteing, who spoke one night when I 
dined there, asserted that the Lyceum 
was not only an improvement upon all 
the other women’s clubs, but upon any 
man’s club of which he knew anything. 
He never entered it without being pre- 
pared for a surprise, or receiving the im- 
pression that something was “going on.” 

This is the impression that one receives 
instantly—that something is going on. 
People are not merely paying dues that 
they may have a place to drink a cup of 
tea or write a note, nor even have a “per- 
manent address.” From the big busy 
bureau in the entrance hall to the top of 
the house there is movement, life, a new 
and intensely modern atmosphere; and 
the women are the most alert and intelli- 
gent looking I have ever seen banded to- 
gether. Even when smoking their after 
luncheon cigarettes in the Lounge, and 
settled in the depths of the comfortable 
chairs, they look as if their minds were 
poised between two flights. Many, it 
may be remarked, sit on the edge of the 
chairs; which suggests that neither men- 
tally nor physically has woman yet ac- 
auired the masculine art of relaxation. 
Some may have escaped from the tyr- 
anny of the corset, but few clever 
women have learned the art of taking the 
whalebones out of their minds. 

For my part I do not see how the writ- 
ers of books—the seasoned hand—can 
stand it. After being shut up with a book 
for six or eight months it seems to me 
natural to seek an atmosphere either with 
more repose or distracting in ways that 
banish the memory of shop. For the be- 
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ginners in book-making, and for the pur- 
suants of every other art and craft, noth- 
ing could be more admirable and inspir- 
ing than this Lyceum Club of London. 

For it is above all things practical, that 
is to say, it is helpful. It was organised 
primarily that women workers should 
have a focus from which they could not 
only launch their work more successfully, 
but receive advice and assistance from 
the bureau and its advisory boards. 
There is a large well-lighted room for 
exhibition of the various crafts followed 
by members. Glass cases can be rented 
at a reasonable figure and outsiders are 
welcome to come and buy ; there is always 
some one in attendance. One day when I 
was there I examined some beautifully 
wrought jewelry of silver and semi- 
precious stones, specimens of bookbind- 
ing, of which Cobden Saunderson would 
not be ashamed, illuminations, stamped 
leather and carved wood. The most in- 
teresting exhibit was a case full of tex- 
tiles from the “Windermere Industry,” 
founded by one of the members, all hand- 
woven and as artistic as practical. And 
not in a single instance was there a trace 
of the amateur in these displays. It was 
an exhibition of professionals, every bit 
of it. 

Then there is an art gallery in which 
pictures of members are hung several 
times a year, but not—as is the case of all 
other exhibits, even the publications—un- 
til they have been passed upon by a com- 
mittee. The standard of the Lyceum is 
excessively high and the members of the 
various Advisory Boards have no inten- 
tion that it shall be lowered, either 
through favouritism or carelessness. If 
the members prefer to exhibit at any of 
the more public galleries of London they 
are sure that their achievements will be 
made known to the rest of the Club— 
which comprises some twenty-five hun- 
dred members—through the medium of 
the monthly journal, called, after its 
parent, “The Lyceum.” This also re- 
cords the doings of its literary folk in all 
parts of the world, the club happenings 
of the month, and the speeches verbatim 
made at the weekly dinners. 

Nothing will give a broader hint of the 
scope of the Club’s more practical side 
than the list of its Advisory Boards: 
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Authors; Journalists; Painters and 
Sculptors; Arts and Crafts; Music; Uni- 
versities; Public Service; International; 
Social. The work of these boards is car- 
ried out through the Bureau, which has a 
large staff of secretaries, and to which a 
member may at any time apply for ad- 
vice. 

Most of the Boards explain them- 
selves, but a word may be said about 
others. The object of the Public Ser- 
vice Board is to “get together a bureau 
of the best information on all public 
work open to women.” “To bring to- 
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all social functions which they may un- 
dertake. It organises the weekly house 
dinners, which are a great feature in the 
Club life, and_at which distinguished rep- 
resentatives of the arts and sciences are 
entertained, as well as the various em- 
bassies and legations representing their 
respective nations, and in other direc- 
tions seeks to benefit and encourage the 
social life of the Club.” I will speak of 
the International Board in connection 
with the Circles. The Music Board not 
only gives a series of extremely high- 
class musicales during the season, at 
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gether all the workers in various 
branches of State service, for mutual 
conferences,” “To give expert and relia- 
ble information relating to social ques- 
tions.” “From time to time to issue 
papers by experts on subjects particu- 
larly connected with woman’s work, and 
to circulate these at as low a price and 
as widely as possible.” “To seek to im- 
prove the condition of woman workers.” 
There is a debating society in connection 
with this Board. 

The Social Advisory Board consists of 
members who are not professionally em- 
ployed, and was formed “to assist and 
supplement the efforts of the other 
Boards in bringing to a successful issue 
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which original compositions are often 
rendered, but entertains at dinner such 
distinguished musicians as happen to visit 
London. Each Board in fact has its din- 
ner nights, upon which they entertain 
men and women eminent in the depart- 
ments they represent. The only draw- 
back to these delightful occasions is that 
the distinguished is expected to make a 
speech. 

It may be inferred that the women 
journalists derive more comfort as well 
as benefit from this Club than the mem- 
bers of almost any other department. 
They are so numerous in London, so 
hard worked, they live so far from all 
centres, that it must be not only a con- 
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venience but a delight to have this great 
luxurious animated Club, with its quiet 
corners, to resort to at all hours; where 
they can get a good cheap lunch, a warm 
corner, and, when demanded, advice and 
sympathy. It is only fair to say that this 
admirable idea of making life a little 
easier for women journalists did not 
originate in Miss Smedley’s fertile brain, 
but with a small group of women less 
known to fame, who some twelve or fif- 
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teen years ago started the “Writers’ 
Club” in a basement in the Strand, where 
women obliged to frequent that news- 
paper region at all hours and in all 
weathers might be able to write their 
daily task in decent comfort, dry their 
boots and get a bite to eat. This club 
still keeps to its old quarters, although 
much enlarged, and does as good a work 
as ever, but many journalists prefer to 
pay more not only for the superior at- 
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tractions of the Lyceum but for the as- 
sistance its remarkable organisation af- 
fords them. 

There has never been any lack of en- 
terprise about the London Woman Jour- 
nalist. It was in 1899 I think that the 
Duchess of Sutherland lent the Society of 
Women Journalists Stafford House for 
an evening entertainment. I do not be- 
long to the organisation, but I was in- 
vited, and was standing on the upper 
floor looking over the railing at the su- 
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perb company—which included not only 
representatives of every art and profes- 
sion, ambassadors, and cabinet ministers, 
but many of the smartest and most 
beautiful women in London—when 
Richard Whiteing joined me. “Well,” 
he said, “what do you think of this?” (I 
was recently come to London.) “The So- 
ciety of Women Journalists is only four 
years old, and they are at Stafford House 
already !” 

Such of its members as belong to the 
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ALCOVE ON 


Lyceum show no signs of deterioration. 
They not only give a great annual dinner 
but an informal dinner every Thursday 
evening, where no doubt the conversation 
is well worth listening to, and many a 
newcomer receives inspiration and help. 

Not that tyros in any department are 
admitted to membership in the Lyceum. 
A horde of ambitious amateurs would 
weaken it; women must win their spurs 
before their applications for membership 
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will be considered. To be eligible one 
must have published a book, engaged 
professionally in journalism, hung a pic- 
ture, taken a degree at a University—and 
so it goes. The only exception is in 
favour of the daughters of distinguished 
men, who, no doubt, are expected to 
make themselves useful on the Social 
Board or in one of the Circles. It may 
be mentioned here that the Club has re- 
cently been opened to Alpine Climbers, 
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that they may have a place of rendezvous 


in London—women climbers, of course; 
no men belong to the Club. 

After the Advisory Boards the most 
notable and useful feature is the Circles. 
““Members who are interested either by 
birth, residence or connections with any 
other country are associated together to 
promote intercourse and good fellowship 
with their sister members in that coun- 
try, to render such assistance to them as 
they can in furthering their interests, and 
to keep members of the Circle in touch 
with modern literature, art and music of 
the country from which the Circle takes 
its name.” These names are as follows: 
Scotland; Wales; U. S. A.; South 
Africa; Australia; France; Germany; 
Italy; Sclavonic; Spain; Sweden; Hol- 
land; Oriental. Women of all nationali- 
ties, possessing the necessary qualifica- 
tions, are welcome to membership, and if 
far away they can have the benefit, by 
correspondence, of the Advisory Boards ; 
or when visiting London of the hospital- 
itv of the Club. Each circle has its reg- 
ular day for meeting, and the lecture is 
preceded and followed by a social tea. 


These gatherings are held in the large 
dining-room. There are also luncheon 
and dinner meetings, followed by a re- 
ception, at which any newcomer or old 
can meet whom she wishes. I attended a 
meeting of the American Circle, and not 
only met many interesting American 
women whom I might not otherwise have 
seen, but listened to a delightful address 
by an Englishman on Harold Frederic, 
whose work is far better appreciated by 
the thoughtful British public than by that 
of his native land, tuned to a lighter note. 

The Internaticnal Advisory Board was 
a natural outgrowth of these Circles, 
numbering as they do many women of 
many languages, and one of the avowed 
purposes of the Club being to become an 
important power for the promotion 
of peace and good will among nations. 
The International Board is representa- 
tive of all the Circles, its membership 
polyglot. It corresponds with a provin- 
cial committee in each country, which 
represents the various sections to which 
Advisory Boards have been allotted, and 
which will act as the representatives of 
the Executive Committee in recommend- 














ing the election of applicants for mem- 
bership in that country. Such a club and 
such a Board would never escape the 
eagle eye of William of Germany. In 
December, 1905, at a dinner given in hon- 
our of the German members of the Club 
and attended by some of the most em- 
inent men and women in London, Count 
Metternich, the German Ambassador, 
was present by direct order of His Im- 
perial Majesty. Of course he came with 
a message of good will, from one nation 
to the other, and if there was nothing very 
soul-stirring in his remarks, there could 
be no doubt that the Club had much rea- 
son to be very proud of itself. 

So far, only two branches of this re- 
markable Club have sprung from the 
parent trunk. In November, 1905, a 
clubhouse was opened in the Potsdam- 
erstrasse, Berlin. This also has exhibi- 


tion and bedrooms for resident members, 
and is at the service of visiting English 
members without further subscription. 
After much discouragement and petty 
annoyance, not surprising to any one who 
has ever lived in Paris, Miss Alice Will- 
iams—whose 


father in connection with 
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Mr. Smedley financed the Club—opened 
the branch in the French capital on the 


4th of last December. The charming 
hotel they have rented in the heart of the 
city is as French as the parent is solid 
and British. The dining-room is dec- 
orated with green trellis work and small 
daintily appointed tables. The double 
salons—to be used also for exhibitions— 
are equally light and bright, and there are 
eight bedrooms, besides a lounge and 
library. There were three hundred mem- 
bers on the day of opening, the greater 
number French, and many have come in 
since. The interest of fashionable Paris 
upon this occasion might cause some sur- 
prise unless one remembered that La 
Feministe agitates all circles. 

It is the intention of the Club to have, 
in time, a branch house in all capitals, 
and I fancy that its next descent will be 
upon New York. If so, serious New 
York women will have cause for much 
self-gratulation. Meanwhile there are 
many American names enrolled at head- 
quarters, and on the American Commit- 
tee such representative names as Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Mary Wilkins, Mrs. 
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Burnett, Elizabeth Jordan, Elizabeth 
Marbury, Julia Ward Howe, Sara 
Orne Jewett, and thirty-three others 
equally honourable if less known to 


Tame. 
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Whether or not it can be asserted that 
the Lyceum Club has realised an ideal. it 
can truthfully be said to represent one, 
and no one who knows aught of it but 
wishes it well. 


CONVENTION OF REVOLT 


ZN a restaurant in an ob- 

mscure New England city 

#1 was sitting the other 

a day with a man who was 

mbred upon the Pacific 

mslope. Out of its intel- 

; Mlectual confusions, its 

wrinkled sophistications and its juvenil- 
ities he had contrived or absorbed a man- 
ner of dress and a philosophy. In them- 
selves both were acceptable. The dress 
was becoming to him and would upon 
occasion befit any man. From his head, 
which was competently modelled by 
Nature in one of her decorative moods, 
he had removed and flung upon a chair 


a broad grey hat girdled with a leather 
strap. The collar of his flannel shirt, in 
which gleamed threads of silk, lay loosely 


about his neck of bronze. A leather 
waistcoat and a belted coat completed as 
much of his garb as was visible above 
the tablecloth. I had seen, and now im- 
agined beneath the table, a wonderful 
pair of yellow boots. They were no 
doubt gracefully disposed for the benefit 
of whoever should glance over from an- 
other table. In the pauses of his talk 
I found myself waiting for a line from 
Mr. Thomas’s Arizona or, since my 
friend was tinged with literature, from 
Mr. Moody’s Great Divide. Instead I 
listened to his philosophy, to narratives 
of his adventures and to explanations of 
his habits of dress. The philosophy, a 
generous socialism, which grew out of 
wholesome instincts of rebellion, had 
been trimmed to an obsolescent system ; 
and into it had been grafted scions from 
hot-house productions. The original plant 
was hardy, probably perennial; only the 
blossoms, especially of the grafts, lacked 
perfume and the fruitage was doubtful. 


His big voice, naturally toned for the 
picturesque narratives of his experience, 
vibrated with puerilities such as may be 
found in editorials and magazine articles. 
It was as if one of liberal religious be- 
liefs should announce tig innocent doc- 
trines of the late Mr. Ingersoll, with the 
emphasis appropriate to a _ subverting 
discovery. Yet his evident earnestness 
dismissed the suspicion that he was in- 
dulging in cant. 

My disappointment that he had no 
new ideas, except in direct accounts of 
his life, was deepened by his references 
to his dress as a badge of independence. 
He explained that he never wore a 
starched collar, and as for dress suits 
at the luncheon hour there was none 
visible—his scorn reached through free 
space to the dark of distant wardrobes 
and made the black garments limp with 
shame. No doubt the dress suit deserves 
the treatment he gave it; the square cut 
thing has no esthetic right to be. But 
the seat of his trouble and my discom- 
fort was his state of mind, not in sar- 
torial preferences. 

While we were tossing easy words like 
Capital and Labour I had time to reflect 
upon the difference between us. His 
style of dress, which was unusual in this 
restaurant, did not disturb me, and no- 
body else in the room paid even curious 
attention to him. On the other hand, 
had I been in a company of this man’s 
kind I should not have been allowed 
to remain unconscious of my difference 
from the temporary majority. Not all 
the millions of suits like mine throughout 
the civilised world would have rallied to 
support my loneliness. Amid a group of 
sombreros and soft collars I should have 
been reminded that the linen yoke which 
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I bear day by day, tortured but un- 
ashamed, is a symbol of social servitude. 
I should have been for the time an alien 
in outlandish dress in the midst of settled 
habits. Evidently my Western friend, 
not I, was the more conventional. I was 
free because unconscious, whereas he, a 
stickler for his chosen mode of raiment, 
was captive to his own triumphant 
chariot of revolt. 

It has been often observed that the 
heresies of one age become the conven- 
tions of the next. Originality stews, 
cools down and jellifies and we find it 
labelled on the shelf. Liberal principles 
become orthodox formule and formule 
lose flavour. Not so frequently has “at- 
tention been called” to another tendency 
in human thinking—the tendency of un- 
conventionality first to recognise, then to 
admire, then to sanction itself and there- 
by become a covenant, a usage—that is, 
a conventionality. It is not surprising to 
any one who looks without too local a 
patriotism into the history of nations that 
America is a most conventional country ; 
that the Declaration of Independence was 
followed not by a tremendous human 
novelty, but by a quite ordinary society 
hostile to revolutionary ideas. There 
was no extraordinary individual depart- 
ure from century-old types until Whit- 
man and Lincoln. Emerson is conserv- 
ative and proper compared to Carlyle 
and Tolstoy. The Puritan, rebellious 
against one bigoted convention, set up 
another. Democracy, having parted 
from kingdom by old-fashioned methods 
and under slogans already stale in politi- 
cal philosophy, so reiterated its rights 
and honours that the words grew ritual- 
istic and the spirit deafened under repeti- 
tion. All this is sorrowful to contem- 
plate, but easy to understand. Much 
more baffling is the paradox, not of 
words, but of facts, that freedom itself 
became a bondage. In the defiant aban- 
don of escape liberty looked back upon 
the kingdom it had left, looked back too 
often for the patience of the gods, and 
was turned into a pillar of stone. This 
may sound like the Saturday Review or 
the Academy, but if we have luck it will 
not ina moment. The real liberty, slowly 
coming in America, is the universal kind 
which is overtaking all society. And 


America has especially good chances of 
being overtaken, because no one of its 
conventions, not even its convention of 
freedom or its convention of money, is 
sufficiently old and solid to withstand 
the assaults of light. Freedom is ques- 
tioning itself, and so its fixity becomes 
fluid again and its motive forces, so long 
captive, are being released. 

This idea would have shocked my Pa- 
cific friend, for his hostility to almost 
every institution in America, with the 
implied contempt for several millions of 
his fellow-countrymen, could never slip 
into any corollary which might look like 
an unpatriotic proposition. My ideas 
would have disturbed him if I had been 
so tactless as to express them in the face 
of his inflexible prejudices. The egotism 
here is only rhetorical. I am merely one 
of the thousands of conventional Boston 
persons whom he affected to despise. 
Now that Boston has slipped out we may 
let it stand as the scene. Among the 
class of Bostonians particularly offensive 
to my friend, the men who proceed from 
Beacon Street to State Street at half past 
nine and from State Street to a club at 
half past four, I know several who would 
have taken my Western friend for 
granted, and I know one or two who 
would have received placidly ideas which 
he would not have understood for their 
extreme “unconventionality.” 

The difference between Pacific and At- 
lantic, or between Chinese and Nor- 
wegian, convention, is not in one or an- 
other way of dressing or viewing society, 
but in the attitude of the individual 
toward his beliefs. Between silk hat and 
sombrero no choice is possible on the 
score of independence. In point of grace, 
I confess, as a silk-hatter, that the som- 
brero has the better of it. Flannel shirts 
are preferable, especially if one can 
accord the expensive silk and wool mix- 
ture. But as to independence, the test is 
this: He who wears his silk hat and keeps 
his thoughts either above or below it is 
less conventional than he who flaunts a 
sombrero in conscious pride of revolt. 
The truly unconventional man is one who, 
on a journey, losing his hat box, goes to 
an evening party serenely wearing his 
travelling cap. A brave example of un- 
conventionality might be found not far 
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from the conservative city of Boston in 
the person of a high thinker whose wife 
must watch him lest he go forth to his 
daily task uttering original thoughts, clad 
in sack coat ahd silk hat. He passes his 
days in bland unconcern as to how his 
clothes or opinions stand with regard to 
the generally accepted. The path he fol- 
lows is of his own surveying and some- 
times it is on one side of the fence which 
bounds this or that field of thought, 
sometimes it is on the other side. 

Let a man once become convinced that 
he is unconventional, the very conviction 
becomes a convention in which he is cab- 
ined and confined ; he is laced in a tailor- 
made permanence of mind no less fop- 
pish because the mode is one of revolt 
and the fashion is followed only by a 
minority. My Western friend began his 
adult life as a courageous, direct-thinking 
man. Courage he still has, but it is a 
virtue growing weak for lack of use, so 
securely is he armoured by the customs 
he has adopted. Entrenched behind the 
breastworks of impenetrable usage, he is 
safe from assault and no longer tries 
himself in hand-to-hand conflict of opin- 
ion. His degeneracy began when critics 
flattered him into the conceit that he did 
not do things according to the prevailing 
habits of the world. Straightway at the 
applause of an admiring minority his 
native independence congealed as water 
on the verge of being ice suddenly freezes 
when the containing vessel is jarred. The 
dissidence of dissent set up an ordered 
disestablishment. The liturgical Prot- 
estantism that encases him is more hostile 
to free thinking than many of the older 
organisations of belief, because it has had 
only a brief experience in disagreement, 
whereas century-old habituations are 
trained in ages of compromise. A Buddh- 
ist priest is not so difficult to treat with 
as a bigoted liberal. The old diplomat 
said it is easier to make peace with one 
enemy than with forty neutrals. There is 
no slavery so hard to disenchain as a con- 
firmed emancipation. 

This is not a defence of convention nor 
an assault upon the tamed and well- 
kempt West, nor, as will presently ap- 
pear, a subtle argument in praise of 
Boston. The juxtaposition of East and 
West is an historical accident, not an 
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expression of provincial prejudice. 
Whether America be figured as a ship 
of state or an eagle with curious feath- 
ered pantalets, it behaves strangely under 
criticism. Strike it all at once, and the 
bird gathers itself for fight, or the ship 
pulls round with admirable seamanship 
and rams the enemy. But direct your 
attack at the stern, tweak the tail feathers 
of the Pacific coast, and a craw of joy 
issues from the beak, a band starts 
“Yankee Doodle” on the bows. If you 
hit it amidships, somewhere between an 
Indiana poet and a Kansas cornfield, both 
ends wag for glee. Those figures cannot 
be driven abreast. The plain English is 
that Boston takes a strange joy in derid- 
ing San Francisco and Chicago delights 
in the discomfiture of Boston. One of 
the gyves upon the wrists of thought in 
Western States is the superstition that 
the farther one travels round the world 
westward from St. Petersburg, the more 
defiant liberty one finds as the normal 
circumstance of belief. There is prob- 
ably more courageous and enlightened 
thinking in St. Petersburg and Moscow 
than in Omaha or Emporia. Yet the 
newspapers of St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow do not call their home cities the most 
progressive places in the world. No 
offence in the comparison, but—fancy 
Professor Milyoukov as United States 
Senator from Nevada! 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes, which 
is old, staid and exacting in its standards, 
we find luminous, startling ideas. Its 
incautious flights of mind would cause 
consternation in the office of the best 
magazine—whatever it is—in the com- 
paratively young city of Boston. A stage 
farther west we find the most cut and 
dried, unstimulating ideas in Periodicals 
of Protest, which are all alike one to the 
other and like to themselves from month 
to month. You can predict what they 
will be before your office boy takes off the 
wrapper. 

Consider the office boy himself. If he 
is continuously insubordinate, and always 
in the same way, you know what to do 
with him. But if he is sometimes dis- 
obedient, sometimes docile, laughing, sul- 
len, good-natured, mean to the office cat, 
wayward in fancy, so honest that he 
would not steal a rubber band from your 
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desk, so dishonest that he chops down 
his family tree and lays the branches one 
by one before you in the baseball season, 
then he is a Person, not a Case. You will 
threaten to throw him from the window 
and you will like him hugely. He will 
be a man. The other kind of boy will 
be a number in an institution. Chronic 
opposition in morals, manners or beliefs 
is a nuisance to society, but not a prob- 
lem. We know what to do with it, as 
we know how to pitch a periodical of 
protest into the waste-basket. It con- 
tributes nothing to the right feeling and 
valuable thought of the world. 

In Boston—this part of the discourse is 
for readers west of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts—there is a group of persons 
who regard themselves as independent 
because they are members of an aggres- 
sive minority. On any public or ethical 
question you can find them doing busi- 
ness at their little stand. You can know 
in advance, before a question arises, what 
they will think. They will think “anti.” 
Like all sects of predetermined habits, 
they are sometimes right, sometimes 
wrong, but ever consistently antagonistic. 
Their origin seems to lie in those spirited 
days when revolutionary ideas sprang 
from burning issues and gave Boston its 
brave reputation. One’s father was a 
member of the Finance Commission 
which probed the economic conditions of 
the South with the pikes of John Brown, 
and one has an inherited hostility to 
whatever is powerful and prevalent, such 
as navies, administrations, national des- 
tinies, domestic and foreign. One is a 
defender of the Rights of Man, not so 
much because one loves Man as because 
of the conviction that the majority of the 
world is especially bent on taking away 
the Rights. One has a family title to 
trifling inconsistencies; one approves 
breaking any law which one does not 
like, such as a Fugitive Slave Law, but 
one disapproves lynching because lynch- 
ing is against the law. The original ob- 
jects against which grandfather exercised 
his valiant opposition have passed away. 
The habit of hostility survives and must 
find new objects. Almost anything will 
do, and hundreds of objects fall at one’s 
feet in the yearly turning of events. 

So the sons and daughters of those 


who flung to the winds new banners of 
liberty now keep at full mast in all 
weathers the flag of universal objection. 
The shop of the old craftsman who 
turned out hand-made antagonism has 
developed into the department store of 
revolt. Almost everything can be found 
at the counters—pamphlets, weapons, 
hammers and all manner of dry goods 
and notions. There are extensive repair 
departments where common beliefs can 
be destroyed, made new or converted into 
antiques. The advertising managers are 
competent, and by adroit “featuring” of 
ancient names and trade-marks secure 
tree reading notices in the newspapers. 
Competitors, especially new designers 
and hand workers, get most of the trade, 
but there are enough old customers to 
keep the Codperative Anti Society alive. 
The cost of maintenance is not high. 
The employees of one department buy 
from the others. The establishment can 
easily go on for another generation. 

Such conventionalised revolt as is here 
hinted at is not akin to the Irishman’s 
stand “agin the government.” The Irish- 
man is not sufficiently gregarious in his 
contrarieties. If ‘his irreconcilability 
could range itself so as to be steadily 
diametrical he would own his native 
island, and no one knows how many other 
bodies of land. But he opposes in way- 
ward slants and by devious aggressions. 
He is radical and conservative in the 
same minute. Adherent to a _ long- 
founded convention like the Church of 
Rome, pitted against himself in little con- 
ventions like one recently held in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, he is of all races in 
the world the most unconventional. 

A contemporary illustration of him is 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. Critics have tried 
to locate him and label him—that is, con- 
ventionalise him. He eludes every effort 
to fix his attitude, even the attitude of 
egotism, especially the attitude of revolt 
in which the thoughtless would caricature 
him. He thinks his own way, and his 
way may be a Roman road or it may run 
cross-country. Conventional revolters 
against marriage or some other accept- 
ance are put sadly at fault by Man and 
Superman. They follow Tanner up to 
the point where the revolutionist congrat- 
ulates Violet on an irregularity assumed 
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by the other persons of the piece. “I 
congratulate you, with the sincerest re- 
spect, on having the courage to do what 
you have done. You are entirely in the 
right; the family is entirely in the 
wrong.” At this point in the play watch 
the audience and pick out by the nods 
of approval the serfs of ready-made 
emancipation. Mr. Shaw is with us. Up 
with nature. Down with man’s preju- 
dices and false superstructures upon life. 
Then swiftly comes the surprise. Miss, 
or rather Mrs., Violet turns upon the 
young man, “flushing with indignation,” 
and claims her “right as a married woman 
not to be insulted.” This is a real Shaw 
touch. All camps are left in dismay, par- 
tisans are confounded, the audience is 
reminded that this is a play and proves 
nothing. Thereafter the conventional 
majority and the conventional minority 
whisper to each other that Shaw is cer- 
tainly very clever, so interesting and 
original. 

An unsuccessful simulation of this 
genuine unconventionality is to be found 
in Mr. Chesterton. When his first essays 
appeared some of us thought him a new 
and refreshing light. His quill seemed 
pointed and unhindered. It soon became 
evident that his quills were all of one 
kind, that he bristled with challenge like 
a porcupine. As one essay succeeded 
another his formula appeared, which is 
to prove converses, to turn everything 
upside down. The process is as easy as 
taking the “not” out of the Command- 
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ments and putting it in the Creed. An 
early example of the process is Lamb’s 
Popular Fallacies. He knew when to 
stop; his varied mind devised many other 
ways of being novel. Mr. Chesterton 
knows only one way; he works as me- 
chanically as a cook turning flapjacks. 
For example: Common idea—America is 
a young country; its literature will be 
young in spirit. Chestertonian inversion: 
America is not a young country; its lit- 
erature is not young in spirit. One de- 
fect of the method is that sometimes the 
facts refuse to flop over as easily as the 
main proposition. Mr. Chesterton’s ex- 
amples by way of proof are only two, 
Whistler and Mr. Henry James, the two 
artists of all born in this country who 
are least American. Under the inverted 
proposition it would be difficult to man- 
age, say, Whitman and Mark Twain. 
Mr. Chesterton’s proposition may be 
right. If we do not feel the truth of 
the statement that “out of America has 
come a sweet and startling cry, as un- 
mistakable as the cry of a dying man,” 
we feel that it is a fine sentence. And be- 
sides, the idea is an agreement with some- 
thing earlier in this paper. We are not, 
however, interested in the truth or falsity 
of the proposition, but only with the habit 
of mind that produced it. As writers 
grow old we expect them to fall into con- 
ventions ; but it is doubtful if the world 
will be concerned about the old age of a 
writer who in his youth is obsessed by 
the belief that he is unconventional. 


John A. Macy. 
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ma N a yellow chalet on a 
mgreen Californian cafi- 
fonside, overlooking a 
4 winding, redwood-shaded 
aroad leading away from 
Sila, atowns and temptations, 
oes edwin Markham read 
the manuscript of his “Man with the Hoe” 
to its first publisher on a sunny January 
afternoon in 1899. It was the place and 
the day for the launching of a poem that 
should stir the hearts of the world. 
Wafts of fragrant air from the fresh- 
smelling redwoods came up from the 
cafion to the house on the hill and floated 
gently through the open doorway into the 
pine-raftered room, where a great rustic 
chair was placed for the poet beside a 
wide Western window .through which 
Mount Tamalpais looked in with a large, 
friendly smile. So near in that clear air 
stood the mountain that it seemed one 
might reach out of the window and shake 
hands with it, despite the miles that in- 
tervened. 

The house was only a few months old, 
and so steep was the rough scarp upon 
which it stood that to build a road up to 
it had been deemed impracticable ; so that 
all the lumber for the building of the 
dwelling had been hauled up by block and 
tackle by horse-power through a sort of 
chute. Even the piano had come up that 
way, in an awful moment while the good 
housewife stood in palpitant apprehen- 
sion watching its ascent. The place had 
been reached by a long series of wooden 
steps from the floor of the cafion; but on 
the day of the coming of the Markhams 
a new and easier pathway was being fin- 
ished, and to this my mattock and shovel 
had on that very morning put the finish- 
ing touches, after which some baskets of 
dead leaves were sprinkled over the long 
red gash in the hillside to tone down its 
rawness. 

The Markhams laboured slowly up the 
new trail about noon, and we all went 
down to meet them. It was a warm 
climb, and the poet had unbuttoned his 


frock coat and his black waistcoat, over 
which a long red necktie fluttered in the 
breeze. 

“There’s inspiration in this life of the 
hills,” he remarked, leaning against a 
madrofia tree, after we had welcomed 
him half-way down the trail. “I wonder 
that you're not all poets up here.” 

So warm it was that he pulled off his 
coat and carried it the rest of the way, 
while I guided him and Mrs. Markham 
over the more difficult passages. 

Often have I thought of that trail, 
made with my own hands, for Markham 
afterward called my attention to what it 
typified : 

“The making of that path, over which 
I was first to ascend,” he said graciously, 
“was destined also to smooth the way for 
‘The Man with the Hoe.’ ” 

When we reached the wide veranda 
and looked down upon the tops of the 
tall redwoods and up the cafion to Tamal- 
pais, and down across the green marshes 
to San Francisco Bay, he took off his hat, 
and while his fine, frosted hair was ruf- 
fled by the wind he quoted some lines 
from Byron’s “Prisoner of Chillon,” and 
said he wished all the people of the world 
might enjoy such an orientation. 

At luncheon in the dining-room, I ven- 
tured to speak of the new poem. Had 
he brought it with him? I said that this 
time I had hopes of hearing it; for that 
when I had tried to listen to it a few 
evenings before at the house of Carroll 
Carrington in San Francisco, there had 
been such a buzz of talk from a party of 
young people in an adjoining room that 
about all I caught was: 


“What to him are Plato and the swing of 
Pleiades !” 

“There’s a lot more than that in the 
verse,” said he, glanting at Mrs. Mark- 
ham. “Isn’t there, my dear?” 

“Indeed there is,” replied the proud 
wife. 

It was because I had suspected that 
there was “a lot more” that I had asked 
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him to come to the cafion and fetch the 
poem. Markham’s lyrical work was not 
unknown to me, but not enough of it 
had come to my eye to place him as a 
poet. I had heard of him occasionally 
through mutual friends, but all I knew of 
the man personally had been learned dur- 
ing the half-hour in which we had talked 
together after our introduction at the 
Carrington residence three or four nights 
before. At that time “The Man with the 
Hoe” was not really finished. When in- 
vited to come over to the cafion and read 
the poem, he had said that he would do 
so as soon as he could revise and com- 
plete it. Being at that time the principal 
of a grammar school in Oakland, he came 
to our house on a school holiday. His 
cultured, keen-witted wife, formerly 
Anna Catherine Murphy, had also been 
in pedagogic work and had written some 
text-books. They had been married 
about a year at the time of the begin- 
ning of our acquaintance. 

As long as we of the cajfion shall live 
we shall remember the picture of the poet 
as he sat in the big rustic chair at our 
open window, with the manuscript of 
“The Man with the Hoe” in his hands. 
The large, well-moulded figure, the leo- 
nine head, with its strong face, the full 
beard and thick, careless hair, and most 
of all, the brightly shining youthful eyes, 
black as obsidian and blackly browed, 
were very impressive. He reminded me 
strongly of Bayard Taylor; whom I saw 
when I was a youth, only I think that of 
the two Markham was the handsomer 
man. 

He preluded his reading by saying that 
about fifteen years before he had come 
upon a small print of Millet’s Hoeman, 
and that the bent, hopeless peasant figure 
had made such a strong appeal to his 
heart that he had at once jotted down 
some notes for a poem on the subject. 
For years he had kept that little picture 
pinned to his wall. Afterward he had 
seen the original painting in an art loan 
exhibition in San Francisco, where it was 
owned. He said that he stood for over an 
hour before the “terrible picture,” the 
power and the terror of the thing grow- 
ing upon his heart, and the sorrow of it 
compelling his spirit. He went home and 
began to compose the poem, but it was 
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not completed for years. He did not 
even consider the manuscript in his 
hands as finished, but he modestly said 
that he hoped it might pass muster. 

Slowly, in his great vibrant voice, he 
began to read the verses, the tremendous 
power of which struck me forcibly. The 
poem voiced a passionate appeal for the 
oppressed of all ages, and I knew at once 
that, properly presented, it would meet 
with wide acceptance, not only as a large 
poetical utterance, but as a plea for the 
downtrodden. 

Such a silence as Carlyle declared was 
the finest tribute to great work fell for 
a time upon the little household. Then 
we all congratulated the poet upon his 
work, and,.with the editorial instinct for 
that which arrests the reader’s eye, I 
asked Mr. Markham what he intended 
to do about the publication of the poem, 
saying that if it were not already spoken 
for, I should like to have it for my lit- 
erary page in the San Francisco E.ram- 
iner, as the place for it was in a popular 
newspaper. 

“T had thought,” said he, “of keeping 
it to read at a Labour Day meeting. That 
would be a good occasion, wouldn’t it?” 

My reply was that a great poem was 
its own occasion—that it should appear 
at once and in the Examiner. This ap- 
peal was made with fervency of which I 
have never been ashamed. 

“Let me have it,” said I, “and it shall 
be given such an advertisement and such 
a presentation as ought to insure it an 
immediate reception. It’s a long time to 
Labour Day, and you can read it then if 
you wish to. The publication of it now 
will not spoil it for that occasion.” 

He agreed, and the manuscript was 
passed over to the proud literary editor, 
no terms being mentioned. 

In the newspaper office on the Monday 
following I scanned our type chart and 
selected a great primer art gothic—a big, 
bold-faced letter in which I had the poem 
set to a wide measure. To one of our 
decorative draughtsmen I gave some sug- 
gestions as to a border design which was 
to frame the poem, and a _ half-tone 
photographic reproduction of Millet’s 
picture that was to go above the verse. 
The proof of the design, picture and 
poem showed that the whole would make 
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a very striking feature, that would ar- 
rest the eye of a person glancing at my 
Sunday literary page. But I wanted. to 
force the attention of the Examiner's 
readers in a still stronger way to so 
“boom” the poem that nobody should es- 
cape it. So I prepared a floridly worded 
appreciation of the poem for the same 
page—an appreciation that was intended 
to smite the ears of the groundlings. I 
saw the humour of my glowing adjectives, 
even before Life pointed it out to me in 
some smiling paragraphs, and so did 
Markham, who laughed when he was 
shown the proof of it along with that of 
his large-typed verse. 

“Well, you have an expressive way of 
putting things,” he remarked, cringing a 
little at my crowning phrase. “But aren't 
you afraid that it will be thought that 
my work falls short of your praise of 
it °” 

“Not at all,” was the confident reply. 

Then he began revising the printed 
verse. Never have I seen a writer so 
painfully, I may say harassingly solici- 
tous as to the correctness of his work in 
print, as this same Markham. He read 
proof after proof of the poem, haunting 
the office until midnight, going over each 
letter and nearly driving me to distrac- 
tion with his revisions and alterations. 
After I thought I was all done with him 
and his interminable corrections, he sent 
over from Oakland a Balzacian proof- 
sheet that brought down upon him the 
choicest profanity of the printers, who 
had to tear the form apart again after it 
was stereotyped, and make new plates. 
So broodingly solicitous was he on this 
point that he wrote me a long letter, in 
which he said: 

“T’'ll pay expenses involved in the 
changes if it is merely a matter of ex- 
pense. I suppose my interest in such 
small matters springs out of my passion 
for perfection. Do not be surprised to 
learn that sometimes a capital letter 
seems as large to me as the Matterhorn, 
and a comma as important as a bend in 
the Mississippi.” 

He discovered many a Matterhorn and 
many a crook and curve in “The Man 
with the Hoe.” Even after the presses 
were humming he unexpectedly clutched 
me again as the Ancient Mariner did the 
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wedding guest, by this fervent and hur- 
riedly despatched appeal : 

“If vou love me, keep your eye on my 
poem long enough to see that the last 
errors I marked are properly corrected.” 

So convinced was I of the bigness of 
the literary event which I was humbly 
aiding to give wings, that I preserved all 
the epistolary adjurations and comments 
of the author, 

In flaming type, “The Man with the 
Hoe” was advertised in the daily edition 
of the paper, and when Sunday came 
and it was off the press it was read and 
hailed by many thousands of people. The 
idea of making a newspaper sensation out 
of a serious piece of blank verse was 
probably the wildest that any journalist 
ever had; but, thanks to the swing of 
Markham’s lines, I actually succeeded in 
doing that impossible thing, and soon it 
was speeding all over the land. Cali- 
fornia is, I believe, the only place in this 
country where such a sensation could 
have had its genesis. A land where every- 
body reads, where every other person is 
an author and every tenth person a poet 
could not fail to sit up and take notice of 
what had happened. Markham’s mouth- 
filling words were soon being read aloud 
in nearly every house on the coast, minis- 
ters were preaching sermons on it, law- 
yers were quoting it in court arguments, 
and every orator and elocutionist in a 
land of countless spellbinders was spout- 
ing it from the platform. The labour 
unions became very much excited over 
the poem, and applauded it to the echo 
whenever it was read at their meetings. 

“You have set a stone rolling,’ wrote 
Markham to me from his home a few 
days after the poem came out. “The 
Bulletin people are here this morning 
asking for biographical notes and a hand- 
ful of Markhamic metres for their Sun- 
day issue. See what you’ve done!” 

The publication of “The Man with the 
Hoe” was followed up by the Etaminer 
three days later with a whole page of Mr. 
Markham’s other verse, which I selected 
from published and unpublished pieces, 
and in the same issue were printed let- 
ters from all sorts of people commend- 
ing the sentiments of the poem and their 
masterly expression. Indeed, during the 
month that followed there were published 
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in the Examiner and other coast papers 
hundreds of columns of letters, signed 
and unsigned articles, and editorials com- 
menting on the great literary event. The 
Eastern press took up the story and soon 
the name of Edwin Markham and “The 
Man with the Hoe” became familiar 
everywhere. These tributes to his poetic 
powers were enough to turn any man’s 
head, and it was no wonder that after a 
long life of obscurity Markham, leaping 
so loftily at a single bound, should feel 
the dizziness of the high altitude in which 
he now found himself. No poet ever 
came so suddenly to the front nor with 
such great surprise to himself. To him 
his wonderful success was a constant 
marvel and delight. He had worked 
hard and had waited long for recognition, 
and now, all in a moment, it had come. 

When he came over to see me one day 
within a fortnight or two after the pub- 
lication of “The Man with the Hoe” he 
showed me a bundle of telegrams from 
New York publishers, all clamouring for 
a hook of poems, some of them offering 
him as high as 20 per cent. royalty, which, 
considering the fact that poetry is always 
such a negligible factor from a publish- 
er’s point of view, tells the whole story 
of his success. He asked me to help him 
select a publishing house, which I did. 
The poem was pirated, however, by many 
firms in England and America, although 
copyrighted by the Examiner, and 
printed in booklets, sold broadcast. This 
helped the poet’s fame and he made no 
protest. 

In those first hours of his success, the 
boyish laugh of Markham, who will al- 
ways be a youth, though he live to a 
hundred years, rang forth in a way that 
was delightful to hear. Many times he 
repeated that it “was all too good to be 
true.” When I went over to his modest 
Oakland home, every wall of which was 
lined with books, even to the dining-room 
and kitchen, he showed me stacks of 
letters and newspaper articles that had 
come from all parts of the country, most 
of them highly laudatory of his work. 

But there was another side to the lit- 
erary sensation made by the poem. 
Lowell sagely observed in writing of 
Keats, “It is curious that some men 
should resent more fiercely what they 
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suspect to be good verses than what they 
know to be bad morals.” Many other- 
wise worthy literates of the academic type 
saw in Markham’s popularity his weak- 
est point. What should the public know 
of poetry? Nothing. Therefore, if they 
applauded it, it must be bad. So they 
proceeded to attack both lines and senti- 
ments most vigorously, pointing out in 
long columns and in many magazine 
pages that his logic was as unsound as his 
metre, and that both were unworthy of 
serious attention. At the same time 
equally able critics subscribed to the 
sentiments, but belaboured the style as 
“too oratorical,” or “too literary.” One 
Swinburnian bard disposed of him in 
florid verse as a “tuneless tyro.” These 
attacks and the replies thereto added to 
the bulk of free advertising which the 
poet was receiving, and were of untold 
benefit to Markham, to whom some of 
them were a source of infinite delight. 
I never heard him laugh more loudly than 
while reading the solemn verdict of a 
professor of English in one of the best 
Eastern colleges upon “Mr. Markham’s 
veiled but none the less vicious attack 
upon the American farmer.” Most of 
the other criticisms were equally innocu- 
ous. He enjoyed the blame almost as 
much as the praise. 

“Here I’ve written akout Millet’s 
peasant,” the poet would say, “and they 
accuse me of anarchy and high treason 
against the United States Government.” 

I had thought to pay Mr. Markham 
fifty dollars for the newspaper publica- 
tion of his poem, but before the verses 
had made such a noise, the frugal hand 
of the man who audited the accounts 
split my figures in two, so that the poet 
received but twenty-five dollars, which he 
accepted without protest. Considering 
the fact that $750 was paid to John Vance 
Cheney by the New York Sun for a “re- 
ply” to the poem it may readily be under- 
stood that the original labourer was 
worthy of a better wage. But, after all, 
he received it, for it put him in the way 
to get large sums for his verse a little 
later, though he never has received quite 
as much for a single poem as did the 
man who made the verbose and inglori- 
ous metrical explanation of why “The 
Man with the Hoe” was all wrong. Still, 
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on more than one occasion, Markham has 
received $500 for a short poem, as in the 
case of his “Peace over Africa,” pub- 
lished by a London paper. 

As soon after his apotheosis as his feet 
again touched the ground he gave up 
school-teaching, crossed the continent for 
the first time and has not recrossed it, 
having lived in the East ever since. Al- 
though he has never written as popular 
a poem as “The Man with the Hoe” he 
has many times exceeded: it in poetic 
quality, notably in “Lincoln,” “Virgilia,” 
“The Homing Heart,” “Semiramis,” and 
in his ballads, of which-form of verse he 
has lately shown a mastery that has sur- 
prised critics who had assured us of his 
limitations. 

Looking down my prejudicial perspec- 
tive toward the time when a long line of 
scholars shall have written the names of 
those poets of America whose works are 
worthy to be preserved, I can see the 
name of Markham highly and firmly in- 
scribed. If he had written nothing 
greater than his “Semiramis—a Look 
into the Gulf,” his fame would be safe. 
Already such men as Edmund Gosse and 
Edmund Clarence Stedman have failed 
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and heralded him, and in future years 
there will be many others to note the true 
poetic quality of his work. 

I could write of many other interest- 
ing features of my association with the 
poet and with his work; but these are of 
too intimate and familiar a nature to set 
forth in public print. Already I have 
transgressed some of the conventional 
statutes in such case made and provided. 
I should not have done this, but for the 
fact that there have been so many strange 
tales of how “The Man with the Hoe” 
came to be published and of my connec- 
tion therewith. Once, in a small way 
and in a small Western paper, I recited 
some of the foregoing facts. Since then 
there have been so many improvements 
upon my story—some of them quite pic- 
turesque and almost persuading me to 
the point of conviction—that I have hesi- 
tated to write more about the matter. 
Still, on reflection, I can conceive of no 
great harm in giving the true history on 
a larger scale in a widely read magazine, 
even though the said history may not 
agree with the authorised and accepted 
versions. 


Bailey Millard. 


NINE BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


I 
SCHELLING’S “ELIZzBETHAN 
Drama”* 

That this work would be an important 
contribution to the literature of the sub- 
ject must have been a foregone conclu- 
sion to a public familiar with Professor 
Schelling’s earlier essays, such as “The 
English Chronicle Play” and “The 
Queen’s Quest,” in the same general di- 
rection. To study with intensive care 
and minuteness the course of English 
drama from its origins in the Miracle and 
Morality plays to the hour of Cromwell- 
ian blight, has been the writer’s special 
task, to which he has been able to bring 

By Felix E. Schel- 
Boston: Houghton, 


F. E. 


*Elizabethan "rama. 
ling. Two Vols. 
Mifflin and Company. 


a rare equipment of zeal, scholarship, and 
good sense. His method is as direct as 
it is thoroughgoing, and he is as little 
prone as it is possible for any specialist 
to be to exaggerate the importance of his 
objective. For Elizabethan drama, as a 
whole, he has an obviously unaffected if 
no longer fashionable admiration. He 
deplores the “misdirected if pardonable 
zeal with which everything Elizabethan 
has been given a colour Shakespearian ; 
and thus the true proportions of his vig- 
orous and manifold age have been dis- 
torted and obscured by Shakespeare’s 
own overpowering greatness.” He finds 
independent excellences in the work of 
many of Shakespeare’s contemporaries— 
superiorities even, in the development of 
the specific quality or in the portraiture 
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of the specific type. |Beaumont’s 
Knight of the Burning Pestle is “in- 
imitable.” It was Marlowe, not Shake- 
speare, who gave poetry to the English 
stage. Dekker and Middleton, in their 
Honest Whore, produced two master- 
pieces of characterisation which he does 
not hesitate to submit to a supreme test: 
“There is no completer realisation of 
human nature in the range of the drama 
than the character of Bellafronte in both 
her unreclaimed and her repentant state. 
Nor has Shakespeare, in the very pleni- 
tude of his power, conceived a character 
at once so engaging and so touching as 
Orlando Frescobaldo.” 

Professor Schelling’s principal sources 
have been the dramatic materials them- 
selves: the plays, masques, and civic 
pageants, somewhere about a thousand in 
number, which have been actually pre- 
served to us in one form or other. If he 
has carried to his study of them some- 
thing of the bias of the scholar toward 
finding absolute excellence in what has 
certainly a relative significance for his 
purposes, he has carried to it also a sound 
critical instinct and—what is no doubt 
part of the same thing—a disinclination 
to be led by the nose. The footnotes bear 
sufficient witness to his familiarity with 
the criticism of the subject. For their 
presence he “requests the indulgence ac- 
corded to the woodsman who, traversing 
an overgrown path, blazes his way. He 
spoils a few trees; but you can always 
follow him.” There is no doubt that he 
has made his own trail. He disclaims 
the intention to make of his book a his- 
tory of English dramatic literature or of 
English dramatic poetry “a chronicle of 
the stage, a bibliography of plays, or a 
biography of playwrights.” To do any 
of these things would be worth while, 
but his purpose has been “to relate not 
only those facts concerning the drama of 
this period which are usually compre- 
hended under the term history, but like- 
wise to determine the development of 
species of dramatic compositions within 
the period ; to ascertain as nearly as pos- 
sible the character of each play consid- 
ered, and refer it to its type; to establish 
its relations to what had preceded and 
to what was to follow; and definitely to 
learn when a given dramatic species ap- 
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peared, how long it continued, and when 
it was superseded by other forms.” 

This is a sufficiently clear statement of 
scientific method. As a matter of fact it 
fails to suggest the flexibility of treat- 
ment which the writer has actually em- 
ployed. His assembling and analysis of 
materials is as remote as possible from a 
mere process of classification. The book 
contains a good deal of matter of bi- 
ographical interest, and a pretty clear im- 
pression may be had from it of the con- 
ditions of the Elizabethan stage. But 
these matters are of complementary im- 
portance. As the critic properly says, 
“Necessary digression is its own excuse, 
and a devious course is often the most 
direct.” 

To the general reader not the least in- 
teresting parts of the book are likely to 
be such passages as that in which the 
physical conditions of the Elizabethan 
theatre are discussed in the chapter en- 
titled “The London Playhouse.” He is 
at some pains to prove by citations from 
diaries and inventories of the period that 
the scenery and properties of Shake- 
speare’s stage, however rude, were much 
more considerable in sum and quality 
than has been admitted by many com- 
mentators. “We may feel sure,” he as- 
serts, “that the cave which Imogen en- 
ters, Juliet’s tomb, the sunlit, box-lined 
walk in which Malvolio practises deport- 
ment—all were in some way symbolised, 
if not represented, on the popular stage 
of the day.” Costumes, even when other 
accessories were most meagre, were often 
sumptuous. The costumer was then, as 
now, sometimes better paid than the 
playwright: “Henslowe’s inventories 
abound in items concerning ‘satten doub- 
lets.’ and ‘vellet’ gowns, ‘ymbraderd with 
silk’ and ‘layd with gowld lace.’ On the 
fifth of February, 1602, Henslowe paid 
out £7 13s. ‘for a womones gowne of 
black velvett for the playe of a womon 
kylld with kindness’ ; and seven days later 
paid Thomas Heywood £3 for the play 
itself.” 

Testimony is here to be found passim 
of the amazing popularity of the poetic 
play during the half-century in question, 
not only as it stood for library and news- 
paper, but in its higher aspect. The most 
surprising proof of this adduced is the 








quotation from the journal of a Captain 
Keeling commanding the English ship, 
the Dragon, in the waters of Sierra 
Leone, in the year 1607: “I sent the in- 
terpreter according to his desier abord 
the Hector whear he brook fast and after 
came abord mee, where we gave the 
tragedie of Hamlett.” Later in the 
month, he continues, “Captain Hawkins 
dined with me, when my companions 
acted Kinge Richard the Second.” 
Whilst on the following day he concludes, 
“T invited Captain Hawkins toa ffishe din- 
ner, and had Hamlett acted abord mee: 
which I p’mitt to keepe my people from 
idlenes and unlawful games or sleepe.” 
Professor Schelling’s incidental bits 
of criticism are nearly always refreshing 
for their independence and often for 
their energy. He has no tolerance for 
slip-shod or malicious commentators, and 
makes more than one vigorous protest 
against commonly accepted opinions for 
which one or other of these offensive 
classes are responsible; for example, the 
theory that Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries were generally guilty of 
petty spite toward each other: “There is 
nothing to show that these old play- 
wrights were habitually of an envious 
and splenetic temper, and it is often diffi- 
cult to maintain patience with the subtle, 
critical interpretations which involve the 
gratuitous assumption of sinister mo- 
tives, malevolent rivalry, and habitual ill- 
temper among them.” Equally short 
shrift is given to the convention that 
Shakespeare was peculiar and culpable in 
his attitude toward “the mob”: “Unflag- 
ging in the kindliness and fidelity with 
which he drew the individual man, how- 
ever simple, lowly, dull, or uncouth, 
Shakespeare stopped short of the brute- 
worship of the multitude, a dangerous 
aberration from the teachings of experi- 
ence, reserved for the sentimentalist and 
the pseudo-humanitarian of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries.” One 
must mention also the critic’s defence of 
Shakespeare against the charge, made 
fashionable by brisk writers like Mr. 
Barrett Wendell, that much of his work 
was a product of inadvertence. Mr. 
Schelling believes him to have been a con- 
scious artist, knowing perfectly well what 
he was about, and securing the effects he 
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desired by the means he chose. He is 
firm also in the belief that ‘“Shakespeare’s 
care was ever and above all for the char- 
acters; that it was the man, not his do- 
ings, that always interested him; and that 
plot, setting, and staging were as naught 
to him when the fervour of imaginative 
portraiture once seized upon the heart of 
this great fashioner of men.” 

In his larger plan of classification, the 
writer admirably succeeds. From its 
sources in the Miracle and Morality 
plays, through historical drama and the 
drama of manners to its fulfilment in the 
romantic and tragic forms which best ex- 
pressed that quest of beauty in unusual 
guises which was, he affirms, the heart 
and soul of Elizabethan drama, the critic 
leads us with steady step and hand. The 
full Bibliographical Essay, and the List 
of Plays which are appended to the main 
text, make of the book the most com- 
plete and serviceable work in its field. 

H. W. Boynton. 


II 
Urussov’s “RusstA FROM WITHIN’* 


Here is a book of rare interest written 
from a rare point of view—an account 
by a native official of the intricate work- 
ings of the Russian bureaucracy. The 
author, Prince Urussov, as the American 
translator so aptly says, is not a destruc- 
tive agitator, but a constructive patriot, 
being a believer in a constitutional mon- 
archy and a representative of the Consti- 
tutional Democracy in the First Duma. 
Prince Urussov, as governor of Bes- 
sarabia, shortly after the terrible pogrom 
or massacre of Kishinev, traced the re- 
sponsibility for that crime to the very 
government he served. He confesses 
that at the time of his appointment he 
knew as little of Bessarabia as he did of 
New Zealand, that he had no interest in 
the Jews and knew nothing of their con- 
dition nor of the laws specifically applica- 
ble to them. However, after a colour- 
less audience with the Czar and an inter- 
view with the dictatorial Minister of the 
Interior, Plehve, the new appointee de- 
termined to acquaint himself with the 

*Memoirs of a Russian Governor. By Prince 
Serge Dmitriyevich Urussov. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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law concerning the Jews and at the same 
time to rid himself of any feeling of 
aloofness and preconceived distrust to- 
ward that people. 

How successful the new official was in 
steering between the Charybdis of the 
bureaucracy and the Scylla of anti- 
Semitism is manifest from one of his 
many tactful performances. While at- 
tending a religious service of the Jews, 
when the precentor sang the Russian na- 
tional hymn the governor had to decide 
for the first time, unexpectedly and sud- 
denly, a difficult question of etiquette. In 
the synagogue it is not the custom to re- 
move the head-covering, but the national 
hymn must be heard with uncovered 
head. Here the governor got out of his 
dilemma by holding his hand to the vizor 
of his cap in token of respect, and thus 
listened to the national hymn. As a 
further token that he was determined to 
do things in his own way, and to avail 
himself to the full extent of the inde- 
pendence granted by law to the gov- 
ernors, were some of Prince Urussov’s 
acts in his provincial administration. Al- 
though a visit to a Jew, considered polit- 
ically unreliable, was recorded against 
him at St. Petersburg, he determined at 
once to receive the deputation from the 
local Jewish community and, in spite of 
Plehve’s parting injunction to have less 
speech-making and less philo-Semitism, 
he not only spoke kindly to the Jews, but 
determined to withdraw the military 
forces in Kishinev itself. The aim of 
this startling order was to give, by an un- 
expected and an unusual measure, a new 
direction to the public mind. How suc- 
cessful was that aim was evident from 
the events of the new incumbent’s first 
week of office. He came to the city on 
‘Tuesday, received the Russian officials 
on Wednesday, and the Jewish deputa- 
tion on Thursday. On Saturday, for the 
first time since the April massacres, the 
Jewish public, clad in holiday attire, pa- 
raded the city parks and the people as a 
whole began hurriedly to repair the dam- 
age done by the previous disorders. 

With outward quiet restored at Kish- 
inev the governor now began the strug- 
gle against the official corruption which 
was so intimately connected with the 
troubles which had afflicted the town. At 
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this point, and as if to discount the some- 
what partisan use made of this book by 
its American translator, the author states 
that the blame for the demoralisation of 
the police seemed to fall on those hapless 
Jews who made fictitious land leases and 
bribed the officials for permission to 
dwell outside the restricted zones of resi- 
dence. In this connection Urussov casu- 
ally remarks that of the five local police 
captains, two were good, two quite satis- 
factory, but that it was necessary to re- 
move the fifth for his “extremely un- 
ceremonious bribe-taking.” 

In an unusually interesting chapter the 
writer next exposes the evil effects of 
foreign intervention in the affairs of his 
own country. Great uneasiness, he ex- 
plains, was called forth in St. Petersburg 
in the summer of 1903 by the news of the 
expected interpellation in the British 
Parliament concerning the relations of 
the Russian Government to the pogrom, 
and diplomatic actions became necessary 
in order to relieve the Czar for receiving 
the grandiose address of the Americans 
requesting the protection of the Jews 
from further massacres. Following these 
ill-considered efforts, now for the first 
time a malevolent attitude toward the 
Jews was manifested in the highest court 
circles. Until then only one grand duke 
had the reputation of being an implaca- 
ble anti-Semite, but after 1903 this feeling 
was extended to the Czar’s immediate 
family, who had it in their power by a 
single authoritative word to have main- 
tained order in the provinces of the Pale. 
But the interference of outsiders was re- 
sented, and nothing was done to destroy 
the firm convictions of the many that the 
methods of the population in evening up 
with their ancient enemies was, from a 
government standpoint, a useful policy 
and acceptable to the authorities. Here 
follows an exposure of contributory neg- 
ligence of the military at Kishinev and a 
presentation of the author’s views of the 
pogroms. There was a time, he asserts, 
when a single company in the hands of a 
capable man could have localised, stopped 
and smothered the riot flames. Instead 
of this the whole Kishinev garrison, ar- 
riving late and keeping inactive for two 
days, corroborated the legend that free 
plunder was granted by the Czar. This 
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is a definite opinion, yet the real cause of 
the April massacre, which cost the Kish- 
inev Jews forty-two lives and inflicted 
on them the loss of a million rubles, is 
declared by Prince Urussov to remain 
still obscure. From an examination of 
the secret papers of the Kishinev case in 
the Central Police Bureau of St. Peters- 
burg, the Prince found not a thing to 
justify the assumption that the Ministry 
of the Interior thought it expedient to 
permit the Jewish massacre or even the 
anti-Jewish demonstration in Kishinev. 
Equally unauthentic was the letter al- 
leged to have been addressed by the Min- 
ister of the Interior to the Governor of 
Bessarabia and published in the English 
papers, which suggested the indulgent at- 
titude toward any active warfare carried 
on by the Christian populace against their 
oppressors, the Jews. Finally, like this 
apocryphal letter, was the artificial ex- 
planation that the massacre was a sudden 
irresistible outburst of animosity ac- 
cumulated long ago, retribution exacted 
for old wrongs, a manifestation of the 
stupendous force of the common people, 
the mob, squaring accounts with their 
old-time foes, the Jews. 

These are declared inadequate causes, 
since the main reason for the plunder of 
the Jews in the Pale of Settlement was 
the special legislation favouring the view 
that the Jews are subjects beyond the 
law’s full protection—an element dan- 
gerous to the State. This legislation had 
as its monstrous manifestation the 
growth of the notorious leagues of the 
“True Russians” who enjoyed a certain 
degree of protection from a government 
that regarded their order as a patriotic 
bulwark of the autocracy and of Russian 
nativism. Hence the police came to tnink 
that the hostile attitude toward the Jews 
was a sort of government watchword, 
that Jews might be oppressed, not out of 
“fear,” but as a matter of “conscience.” 
In connection with this the conviction 
grew among the ignorant masses that 
hostile acts against the Jews could be 
undertaken with impunity. These went 
so far that a legend appeared among the 
people that the Czar had ordered a three 
days’ massacre of the Jews. It was, then, 
because of this encouragement of narrow 
nationalistic tendencies, a policy foster- 
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ing among the several nationalities mu- 
tual distrust and hatred, that Prince 
Urussov records as his judgment that 
the central government cannot shake off 
its moral responsibility for the slaughter 
and plunder that went on at Kishinev. 


I. Woodbridge Riley. 


III 


ProressoR MILLER’s TRANSLATION OF 
THE SENECAN TRAGEDIES* 

It has long been the fashion for critics 
airily to dismiss the Senecan tragedies as 
undeserving of serious attention ; as mere 
rhetorical exercises whose chief char- 
acteristic was verbose rant; but such 
criticism in most cases appears to have 
been based on very slight first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the original. The 
euphuistic style of the earlier English 
translations no doubt had much to do 
with the upgrowth of this idea, which 
must be greatly modified when one 
studies Seneca himself in the Latin or in 
either of the two recent translations. 

The latest of these is the work of Pro- 
fessor Frank J. Miller of the University 
of Chicago, who has rendered the ten 
tragedies into English verse. The di- 
alogue is given in the English heroic 
verse, except in the Medea, where the ex- 
periment is made of imitating the original 
trimeters with our Alexandrine. The 
choruses are done into a variety of lyric 
metres, sometimes with, but oftener with- 
out, rhyme. 

The translation of Seneca is no light 
undertaking. To approximate the 
thought is not difficult, and one may even 
reflect something of the glitter of the 
original and still miss much of its mean- 
ing—so full is his style of delicate shad- 
ing and remote allusion. Often an ade- 
quate translation must amount almost to 
a running commentary, requiring a line 
sometimes to render a single word. Pro- 
fessor Miller does not approach this 
work as a novice. Years ago he pub- 
lished the “epic tragedy” of Dido, which, 
excellent in itself, also formed a valuable 
prolusio for the present undertaking. 

Of the translation as a whole it may 

*The Tragedies of Seneca. Translated into 
English verse by Frank Justus Miller. Chi- 


cago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. x 
+534. Price $3.20, postpaid. 










































be said at once that it is very well done 
indeed. The thought is firmly grasped 
and clearly expressed in English, which, 
as a rule, matches the original in dignity 
and sweep of rhythm. In many lines are 
combined a precise literalness of render- 
ing with a really musical effect in the 
English: as when mutis tacitum ltoribus 
mare (Herc. Fur. 536) becomes “a still 
sea hemmed by silent shores” ; or when— 


qua prata iacent 
Quae rorifera mulcens aura 
Zephyrus vernas evocat herbas (Phaed. 10-12) — 


is rendered “where pastures lie / whose 
springing grass is waked to life / by 
Zephyr’s breath, dew-laden”; or when 
male imperatur cum regit vulgus duces 
reads “Ill fares the state when commons 
govern kings.” 

Good examples of the language and the 
versification are seen in Troades (1077 
ff.), where the gathering of the crowd to 
witness the fate of Astyanax is de- 
scribed : 


The people pour, 

A motley, curious throng of high and low. 
For some a distant hill gives open view: 
While others seek a cliff, upon whose edge 
The crowd in tiptoed expectation stand. 
The beech tree, laurel, pine, each has its load: 
The whole wood bends beneath its human 

fruit; 


in Troades (199 ff.), where is this bit of 
description : 


The sea lies tranquil, motionless: the wind 
Its boisterous threats abates, and where but now 
The stormtossed waters raged in angry mood 
The gentle waves lap harmless on the shore; 


or in Octavia (740 ff.), where the phi- 
losophy of dreams is thus set forth: 


All things which occupy the waking mind 
Some subtle power, swift working, weaves again 
Into our web of dreams. 


Of course a standard so high is not 
maintained without an occasional lapse. 
Operi longo fas est obrepere somnum, 
Horace tells us, and this is a “long work” 
of nearly 12,000 lines in the Latin and 
many more in the translation. Accord- 
ingly we meet occasionally such a harsh 
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line as “Ulysses Ajax; Menelaus Hec- 
tor’s” (Agam. 513); “Of womankind? 
Inexorable his resolve” (Phed. 231), 
which appears to have an extra foot; or 
“Defiling the holy altar with its stain” 
(Troades 45). But such instances are 
rare, and even serve by contrast to em- 
phasise the excellence of the whole. 

In the choruses Professor Miller has 
used various measures, relying for the 
most part on the eight-syllable iambic 
verse, the “long metre” of hymnology, 
but imitating at times the dactylic, ana- 
pestic or choriambic measures of the 
original. For example, in the Gdipus 
(403-508) is a long rhapsody in honour 
of Bacchus, in which the successive 
strophes vary in length and rhythm, but 
are alike in being introduced each by 
some lines in the dactylic hexameter. 
This feature has beein retained by the 
translator, and his English metres fairly 
reflect the movement of the original. 
Take the first ten lines: 


Bind ye now your flowing locks with the sway- 
ing ivy, 
Brandish aloft with your languishing arms the 
Nysezan thyrus! 
O glorious light of heaven, attend the 
prayers 
Which noble Thebes, thy Thebes, O beauti- 
ful Bacchus, 
With suppliant 
offers thee. 
Turn hither thy smiling virgin face, 
Dispel the clouds with thy starry 
glance, 
The gloomy threats of Erebus, 
And ravenous fate. 


hands outstretched here 


One of the best examples of the rhym- 
ing choruses is met in Troades (1009- 
1055). The opening stanza runs: 


’Tis sweet for one in grief to know 
That he but feels a common woe; 
And lighter falls the stroke of care 
Which all with equal sorrow bear: 
For selfish and malign is human grief 
Which in the tears of others finds relief. 


A few lines from the first chorus of 
the Phedra (Hippolytus) will serve to 
illustrate a favourite metre, used here 
with some freedom in order to express 
the spirit of the passage, which in the 
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Latin is written in sapphics (as was the 
passage just quoted from the Troades). 
The theme is the power of Cupid: 

No peace nor rest does he give; worldwide 
Are his flying weapons sown abroad; 

The shores that see the rising sun, 

And the land that lies at the goal of the west; 
The south where raging Cancer glows, 

And the land of the cold Arcadian Bear 
With its ever wandering tribes—all know 
And have felt the fires of love. 


Seneca’s trimeters conform strictly to 
the laws laid down for that measure, 
making use, of course, of the various res- 
olutions permissible under those laws. 
This is reflected to a slight extent by the 
introduction of an occasional anapaest in 
the blank verse of the translation. Ex- 
amples are: “’Tis the common fault of 
youth to have no check” (Tro. 250) ; and 
“From her illustrious line my humble 
blood / Shall a richer hue derive (Herc. 
Fur. 347).” 

A novel feature of this work is that 
“the line numbers as printed in the trans- 
lation are identical with those of the orig- 
inal text.” This facilitates comparison, 
and will prove a great convenience to 
careful readers. 

Besides the translation the volume 
contains a brief introductory essay by 
Professor John M. Manly on “The Influ- 
ence of the Tragedies of Seneca upon 
Early English Drama”; a comparative 
analysis in parallel columns of the Sene- 
can plays and the Greek plays most 
nearly corresponding; and an index of 
mythological names, with references to 
the lines in which they are mentioned in 
the text. Before each play is placed a 
brief account of the events leading up to 
it, and to the Octavia is given a special 
introduction discussing briefly the Roman 
historical drama, of which this is the only 
extant specimen. 

The book is handsomely printed with 
clear type on good paper, and the proof- 
reader evidently has done his work well. 
An error occurs here and there, as is 
practically inevitable in a first edition— 
an occasional transposition or mistake in 
punctuation and a few such blunders in 
spelling as “straightest” for “‘straitest,” 
“chaffing” for “chafing,” “Britains” for 
“Britons,” “armament” for “ornament.” 
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Errors in translation are rare, those noted 
including paret (Herc. Fur. 364), fide 
(Herc. Fur. 1178), feros (Phed. 241), 
tulit (Tro. 555), stulte (Oct. 449), inex- 
pugnabilis (Oct. 870) and a very few 
others. But it is easier to pick flaws in 
another’s work than to improve on it one- 
self, and in this case it is velut si egregio 
inspersos reprehendas corpore ne@vos. 

On the whole this work, without being 
slavishly literal, is remarkably true to the 
content and spirit of the original, and is 
easily the most satisfying English version 
of the tragedies. Students of our own 
drama, as well as of Greek and Roman 
tragedy, will find it a book well worth 
having; and even the general reader will 
enjoy the clearness of its style and the 
music of its verse. 


H. M. Kingery. 


IV 
Mr. Bruce’s “THE RIDDLE oF PER- 
SONALITY’’* 


Psychology, once the dryest as well as 
the most “useless” of disciplines, has of 
late years taken a turn that gives it both 
an immense practical value and a peculiar 
interest for the average man. On the one 
hand, the study of abnormal psychical 
states in the interests of medical science 
has added a new tract to the territory 
within the reach of the healing art ; while 
on the other, the very modern exploration 
of those phases of personality which have 
always seemed to contain supernatural 
implications ministers to the most per- 
sistent and general curiosity of humanity. 
Both of these lines of inquiry are of such 
recent origin that they have been pursued 
almost entirely by a very small group of 
students. and they have but just estab- 
lished themselves as respectable even in 
the eyes of scientists. But already they 
have attracted the attention of the public, 
quick as the scientists themselves to see 
the possibilities of these new studies, and 
less troubled than they by associations 
with quackery and charlatanry. Writers 
of fiction have not been slow to see the 
opportunity. Mr. Gelett Burgess and 
Mr. Arthur Stringer are among those 

*The Riddle of Personality. By H. Adding- 
ton Bruce. New York: Moffat, Yard and 
Company. 
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who have recently seized the dramatic 
possibilities contained in authenticated 
cases of dual personality, and they have 
had a great mass of scientific data which 
was inaccessible to Stevenson when he 
wrote Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. The 
success of Mr. Augustus Thomas’s clever 
though rather appallingly unscientific 
play, The Witching Hour, testifies to the 
saine interest. 

Obviously, a safe elementary guide is 
needed for the study of a subject so full 
of pitfalls for the uninstructed; and the 
need has been admirably supplied by Mr. 

s3ruce. So new is the science of person- 

ality that much of its very subject-matter 
is still in dispute. Mr. Bruce will be 
criticised by the specialist, of whatever 
school, for a somewhat dogmatic method 
of statement, for occasional simplification 
by the expedient of ignoring troublesome 
factors. It is hard to see what else could 
be done in a book of this kind. The lit- 
erature of abnormal psychology, of 
spiritism and telepathy, is already vast; 
to have attempted to state the pros and 
cons even of one phase of the subject 
with any fulness would have been to de- 
feat the very purpose of the book. Sim- 
plification was absolutely necessary in 
this introductory work, and I do not see 
how the task could be accomplished with 
less falsification of essential facts. It is 
even well that the author should set forth 
frankly, as he has done, his personal bias, 
thus putting the reader on his guard, 
while at the same time both sides of the 
case are stated as fairly as possible. 

Mr. Bruce has recognised the danger 
he has run in attempting to unite under 
a common head two distinct lines of in- 
quiry, often represented as directly an- 
tagonistic. Roughly distinguished, one 
line has run in the direction of practical 
or therapeutic results; the other, in the 
line of metaphysical or religious results. 
The first concerns the study of mesmer- 
ism and hypnotism by such investigators 
as Mesmer, Braid, Charcot, Janet, Prince, 
and Sidis, and the application of their re- 
sults to the healing of mental and physi- 
cal disease. The second concerns those 
studies into the nature of personality and 
the evidence as to its survival after death 
which were practically begun in England 
by Sidgwick, Myers, Gurney, and Hodg- 
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son, and continued in this country by 
James and Hyslop. The achievements of 
this latter group are more or less known, 
chiefly through the publicity that has at- 
tended the amazing results attained with 
the celebrated medium, Mrs. Piper. These 
experiments, which have been conducted 
steadily for more than twenty years and 
are still in progress, are fairly summa- 
rised by Mr. Bruce, although, unlike most 
of the investigators most closely con- 
cerned, he adopts the telepathic and not 
the spiritistic explanation. The histories 
of some of the earlier mediums, such as 
Home and Moses, are also given. 

It is the recent course of investigations 
in the other direction that has been less 
known, and the book is chiefly valuable 
for its outline of these investigations. 
Since Charcot’s time enormous strides 
have been made in the treatment of dis- 
ease by suggestion, and the recently pub- 
lished books of Doctors Janet, Prince and 
Sidis record cures that sound miraculous. 
In this work France has shown the way, 
and the famous Salpétriére, of which Dr. 
Janet is now the head, is still the great 
clinic for the study of nervous and men- 
tal diseases. But it is gratifying to know 
that America can claim at least two physi- 
cians whose work has placed them in the 
front rank—Doctors Morton Prince and 
Boris Sidis, of Boston. To Dr. Prince is 
due our knowledge of one of the most 
fascinating cases of dual personality, the 
famous “Miss Beauchamp.” Dr. Sidis 
has achieved remarkable success by a 
treatment based on suggestion through a 
process related to hypnotisni, which he 
calls hypnoidisation. Mr. Bruce’s pres- 
entation of the possibilities in this and 
kindred methods of treatment is possibly 
a little too optimistic, too neglectful of 
failures; yet those who are best ac- 
quainted with what these men have al- 
ready accomplished will be the last to 
place limits to what may be done. Un- 
questionably the record as it stands in 
these pages is suggestive and provocative 
of thought. Mr. Bruce supplies the 
means of correcting any possible exag- 
geration in his own account by giving in 
an appendix a bibliographical sketch of 
recent authoritative books on the sub- 
jects of which he writes. 


Edward Clark Marsh. 
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V 
Mr. H. M. Hopkxins’s “Priest AND 
PAGAN” * 


It is no real criticism of a book to say 
that the theme is hackneyed. She was 
lovely and he fell in love. He fell in love 
over and over again, though not, of 
course, with the same she, the permuta- 
tions and combinations receiving only a 
temporary check at the marriage altar. 
Still, even in this sophisticated age there 
is room for an occasional surprise in the 
treatment of a well-worn theme. Priest 
and Pagan shows no such surprises, but 
moves along through the predestined 
number of pages to the foreordained con- 
clusion, not only with the end in plain 
view, but with the machinery of con- 
struction everywhere visible. 

The scene is laid in New York, 
whereby a certain illusion of unfamiliar- 
ity and distance is lost. More than that, 
to live in New York is one thing and to 
read about living in New York is quite 
another. Most New Yorkers think, in 
the back of their heads, that the man who 
said that he had rather be a lamp-post in 
New York than mayor of any other 
place, was a person of discriminating 
judgment ; but a book about Kingsbridge, 
the Bronx, One Hundred and Fifty 
Something Street, and the Harlem River, 
somehow suggests the idea of going to 
work in the morning. And this unpoeti- 
cal, not to say depressing, fancy is 
strengthened in Priest and Pagan by the 
continued rattle of the elevated road— 
we had a haunting fear lest it might be 
called the “L,” but that, at least, was 
spared us—the processions of dust- 
coloured Italian labourers, the excavat- 
ing and blasting, and the mushroom 
growth of apartment houses, “with all the 
modern improvements.” 

Josephine Faile, the heroine of the 
story, is very young, very light-haired, 
very blue-eyed, very uncertain tempered. 
In the beginning, she is engaged to the 
hero, Cyril Cresson, a young rector who 
is building a church on part of the dis- 
mantled Faile (Jumel) estate. She picks 
a quarrel with her lover and upbraids him 


*Priest and Pagan. By Herbert M. Hopkins. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. 1908 


for “cruelty.” The reader cannot for the 
life of him see where the cruelty comes 
in, but is given to understand that there 
is a deep, psychological reason for the 
estrangement.-- Cresson and Josephine 
are both concealing something; he, that 
his mother was a Jewess; she, that she 
is doing a turn in vaudeville, as an 
imitator of the songs of birds. Thus 
“concealment like a cankerworm” gets in 
its deadly work. 

At this critical juncture, enter the vil- 
lain, a nondescript young man, fond of 
the Greek and Latin classics, who is sup- 
posed to have been drowned, and might 
have been so with the reader’s entire 
good will. He is discovered by the hero 
on the steps of a tomb erected to his own 
“happy memory,” and forthwith drops 
his name, George Berwyn, and takes that 
of a remote ancestor, Philip Le Strange, 
determined to do something worth while 
before he announces himself to his rich 
uncle as the long-lost heir. 

Josephine and Berwyn see each other 
a few times and then her secret is out. 
They see each other a few more times 
and Cresson’s is discovered, to the great 
disappointment of the villain, who had 
looked for a violation of the penal code. 
Then they meet in the bird-house in 
Bronx Park, and we begin to understand 
why birds are so insisted upon. It is to 
smoothe the way for the introduction of 
Catullus’s poem to Lesbia’s sparrow, 
which bit of translation is, to our think- 
ing, the very best thing in the book: 


Little sparrow, her delight, 

With your eyes of amber bright, 
At a word 

You will fly your golden cage, 

When her grief she would assuage 
With her bird. 


When I see my darling smile, 

Lifting up her hand the while 
To your bite 

Can her tender heart divine, 

Can she know what woe is mine, 
At the sight? 


Then, when all the sport is past, 

And you fold your wings at last 
In her breast, 

Knowing that her love is true— 

Oh, that I might be as you, 
There to rest.” 


























3erwyn palms this off on the unsus- 
pecting Josephine as his own, and she is 
so taken with it (just as we were) that 
she consents to a runaway match. It may 
be, however, that the knowledge of Ber- 
wyn’s wealth and “social position,” for 
she knows his secret; has had, at least, a 
cumulative effect. 

Upon his marriage with Josephine, 
Berwyn drops his alias and resumes his 
fortune. They spend two years prowl- 
ing around Europe and Josephine be- 
comes her husband’s “good comrade,” 
“with just the touch of flippancy and 
hardness which such a relation develops.” 
Then he loses his money in. speculation 
(the last thing that such a man would 
do) and considerately shoots himself, 
leaving Josephine free to marry Cresson. 
This she proceeds to do, but not before 
she has received and all but accepted 
another offer of marriage from the 
slightly nebulous but very rich uncle 
of her deceased husband. One cannot 
resist the feeling that she is quite un- 
affected by real emotion from first to 
last, because she is incapable of being so 
affected. 

The most painful things in the book 
are its lapses from the je ne sais quoi of 
refinement and good taste; as, for ex- 
ample, when Josephine is spoken of as 
being “flustered” ; when she alludes to her 
mother as “mother”; when an architect 
is said to have drawn plans “on any piece 
of paper he chanced to have in his 
clothes,’ or when a man is seen “steer- 
ing” an attendant to a lady’s chair at a 
reception. The author seems to share 
Josephine’s opinion that Cresson is cruel ; 
whereas, in reality, he is only a clown. 
On one occasion, after her marriage, 
Cresson has told Josephine of the death 
of two Jewish house-painters by a’ fall 
from a scaffold, and ends the story with: 
“You didn’t make any remark upon the 
fact that these two men were Jews. It 
was very tactful of you.” To which she 
replies: “I shall never forgive you for 
that speech.” And, on the next page, 
when she announces that she is going 
abroad in a few days: 


“You're not going alone?’ he, asked. 
“That was cruel of you,” she flamed out, 
rising. 


“Perhaps so,” he answered grimly. 
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We leave it to the reader whether any- 
thing could be more hopelessly gauche. 
The book abounds in descriptions and 
in philosophical reflections which show, 
here and there, a quick touch of appre- 
ciation and insight; as for instance: 


The thoroughfare [Nassau Street] pre- 
sented itself to his eyes as a deep gorge cut in 
the solid rock, the summits of the cliffs touched 
by the sun, which had not yet climbed high 
enough to reach the hurrying heads below. He 
entertained the odd fancy that these people had 
been walking thus for ages, until finally they 
had worn their pathway down to its present 
level. 

Or again, when the city is seen at sun- 
set lying to the south, “a mist of roofs in 
a glow that seemed to be the dust of men 
battling with one another.” 

As a whole, Priest and Pagan lacks co- 
hesion, interest, almost human probabil- 
ity. It seems like an accretion rather 
than a growth, with a prescribed amount 
of description, conversation, incident, 
and classical allusion. The dialogue is 
heavy and sometimes in questionable 
taste; the characters are uninspired. 

sut as the last page is turned, weariness 
yields to a malicious joy in the thought 
that Cresson, bad as he is, by marrying 
Josephine is likely to get “all that was 
coming to him.” 

R. W. K. 
VI 

Mr. Howe .ts’s “FENNEL AND RuE’’* 

A mere episode, Mr. Howells’s new 
story belongs to that body of his lighter 
fiction wherewith he has long been ac- 
customed to spell himself from the seri- 
ous work on his American comédie hu- 
maine, which, from A Chance Acquaint- 
ance to Letters Home, now covers a 
full generation of our social growth, 
and with which this lighter fiction 
has nothing in common, except in so 
far as it almost invariably suggests some 
material discarded in the planning and 
the writing of the broader studies, but 
yet of sufficient interest and value to be 
utilised, to be turned into “by-products,” 
to borrow a term from the vocabulary of 
modern industry. Fennel and Rue is 
and Rue. By William Dean 
Illustrated ofS ggge Harding. 

vo. 


*Fennel 
Howells. 
Harper and Brothers. 
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such a chip from Mr. Howells’s literary 
workshop, delicately carved and polished, 
yet, highly finished though it be, a by- 
product none the less. Indeed, one can- 
not help reflecting that the author’s re- 
turn, in this story, to the minute analyti- 
cal method of his middle period, dis- 
carded for more broadly synthetic lines 
in his later books—in The Landlord at 
Lion’s Head, The Kentons, and Letters 
Home—somewhat overweights the im- 
portance of the two cases of troubled 
conscience presented, but with that reflec- 
tion comes the recognition of the distinc- 
tion thus drawn by Mr. Howells between 
nis social and his purely psychological 
studies, and with that an appreciation of 
the changed centre of interest. None the 
less, from the viewpoint of maturity, the 
question remains whether these two in- 
stances of inexperienced youthful con- 
science, of remorse out of all proportion 
to the offending, which is, after all, a sin 
against good taste rather than against 
ethic, are quite important enough to de- 
serve the acute analysis (dissection were 
the better word) which Mr. Howells has 
applied to them. Youth lacks the stand- 


ard of comparison which experience 
brings: hence its many poignant little 


tragedies. Mr. Howells would have us 
see these cases with the eyes of youth, 
making us, not so much forget our own 
experience, as remember our inexperi- 
ence of yore, but only to cause us to rec- 
ognise, in the retrospect from our peril- 
ous position half-way up the steep 
mountain of life, the insignificance of 
the forgotten molehills over which our 
own feet stumbled so grievously at the 
start. 

There are, however, other touches in 
the book that make it, like everything that 
Mr. Howells writes, so eminently well 
worth our while. His hero, like many of 
his predecessors, is a literary adventurer 
—a young man “beginning author’”’—with 
a first success to his credit, and conse- 
quently with a door to Society’s draw- 
ing-rooms opened tentatively to him. The 
social relations between Art and Society 
with a capital S are viewed by Mr. How- 
ells with a touch of raillery, nor is the 
demure twinkle in his eye for Society 
alone ; quite the reverse. In Fennel and 
Rue he tempts us, as he always does, to 
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venture much farther afield than he goes 
himself. There is a suggestion here, for 
instance, implied but not expressed, of an 
inquiry into the vanity of young authors 
as compared with that of young painters, 
for instance, or young composers. Mr. 
Howells mentions only the young actor, 
however, because, one may well believe, 
he wishes us to reach the conclusion, 
which is also probably his own, that the 
measure and the quality of the vanity de- 
pend chiefly upon the sex which bestows 
the recognition and the admiration. 
Again, he leads us to consider the socially 
reversible meaning of the now familiar 
terms “Sulphite” and “Bromide,” with 
the lesson deftly implied that an artistic 
sulphite may be a social bromide, and yet 
be puffed up all the more by the fact. 
The reader is left at liberty to guage the 
measure of the social success achieved by 
the young novelist of Fennel and Rue be- 
yond the two or three persons with whom 
the narrative brings him in close personal 
contact. His lion-hunting hostess is not 
sure of what he has done: she vaguely 
mistakes him for a new matinée idol of 
the same name. 

As for the plot of the story, that is 
based upon a readily remembered news 
item sent out some time ago by a pub- 
lisher’s press agent, perhaps invented by 
that ingenious gentleman himself, per- 
haps founded on fact—the appeal, ad- 
dressed to the author of an interesting 
novel in the course of its serial publica- 
tion, to communicate its ending to a sick 
reader who feared that she would die be- 
fore the final instalment was printed, and 
felt that she could not depart in peace 
without knowing the solution of the 
mystery. 

A. Schade van Westrum. 
VII 
Mr. Beacn’s “THE BaArrIER’* 

This is a Virile Story. Alaska is a 
strong, virile country that breeds virile 
men. The obligations that this fact im- 
poses on the fictionist who ventures into 
the North country for his material are 
well understood; but Mr. Beach goes a 
step farther than the rules require. He 
has made even his heroine virile—‘so 


*The Barrier. By Rex Beach. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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dainty and yet so virile.” In spite of her 
glowingly pictured beauty, the descrip- 
tion is not wholly inappropriate. She ap- 
pears on the scene as the daughter of a 
white trader and his squaw, and at cer- 
tain crises the savage blood in her comes 
to the surface. Later on you learn that 
the squaw is not after all her mother, that 
she is wholly white, and then you wonder 
about those savage instincts. 

A slight discrepancy such as this may 
actually furnish the key to Mr. Beach’s 
story. These stirring tales of elemental 
passions usually bear evidence of origin 
in unsubtle minds. At the outset Mr. 
Beach wishes his reader to believe that 
his heroine is half savage; quite simply 
he represents her as possessing savage 
traits. So wholly is he under the dom- 
inance of his powerful imagination that 
he forgets she is actually no more savage 
—so far as blood is concerned—than you 
or I. Not for him the meaningless sub- 
tleties of “art,” the lifeless refinements of 
style. The story’s the thing—the story, to 
filch from the advertising man’s vocab- 
ulary, that has good red blood in it, that 
strips off the veneer of civilisation from 
men and women, and shows us the hot 


blood of untamed youth coursing in their 


veins. Here is a special brand of human 
nature, of which the effete dweller in 
towns knows nothing; and every man 
bears on his person the mark of his char- 
acter. Every villain has a villainous look, 
just as the hero is necessarily of heroic 
bearing. None but dark, sullen men are 
ever gamblers and desperadoes ; which is 
convenient, once you know the rules. If 
a story put together on these simple lines 
does not please the pallid academic critic, 
so much the worse for the critic. He 
has nothing better than good red ink in 
his veins anyway. 

In truth the critic who attempts to dis- 
cuss the literary shortcomings of The 
Barrier deserves the confusion that 
awaits him. He may prate of style, and 
construction, and consistency of char- 
acter. He may point out that mastery of 
the novelist’s art is no light matter, that 
it comes not without study and observa- 
tion and long practice. Mr. Beach is here 
to confute him, with a book innocent of 
construction, scornful of grammatical 
propriety, callow and jejune in sentiment, 


but none the less successful in its kind, 
because it is “elemental.” Let us dismiss 
the literary critic, and seek a just ap- 
praisement of Mr. Beach’s wares at the 
hands of the advertising man, who after 
all knows what he is talking about. “It 
is a buoyant, bracing story—a story of 
primitive passions, of overpowering 
romance, of rough, picturesque condi- 
tions. Above all, it is the story of a great 
hate and a great love.” 
Burton Bancroft. 


VIII 
Mr. Morris's “THe Foorprint’* 


Mr. Morris’s book of short stories is 
one that tempts the reviewer to the giving 
of good advice. It is known that he is 
young; it is in evidence that he is pro- 
digiously clever ; it is indisputable that he 
has chosen in these tales to exercise his 
talent on subjects that will not endear him 
to the rabble. A number of these stories 
are frankly studies in the horrible or the 
terrible or the fantastic. It is on the 
whole a grewsome, macabre collection. 
Such morbid efforts have no rightful 
place in our healthy Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture. No English author has ever 
achieved a real success who dealt with 
such matters—at least, none but Shake- 
speare and Marlowe, and Dickens and 
Hardy, and Poe and Hawthorne, and a 
few others of their ilk. It is plain that 
Mr. Morris ought to change his course, 
and turn his undoubted talents to the 
writing of stories more like those that 
the great American public is used to 
reading. 

Nevertheless, I am glad that before 
mending his ways he has given us this 
volume. If these stories are not great, 
they are at least different, and their rather 
highly spiced originality is welcome to a 
jaded appetite. Nearly every one is a 
tour de force—a “trick” story, so to 
speak, in which some phase of a highly 
developed technic is displayed almost for 
itsown sake. “The Footprint” is a sombre 
drama in which the setting of the desert 
is admirably realised; but the sharpness 
of the interest it evokes is due to the skill 
with which a supernatural element is sug- 


*The Footprint. By Gouverneur Morris. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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gested but never quite confirmed. “Para- 
dise Ranch” is a virtuoso study in mad- 
ness. “The Execution” is a curious refine- 
ment of horror; both this story and “The 
Explorers” are sketches in the ironic 
mood. In “Simon l’Ouvrier” Mr. Mor- 
ris allows a fantastic idea to run its own 
course to an extreme that suggests fasci- 
nating possibilities. In all these stories 
the setting, the manner, the outer en- 
velope, remain wholly realistic. ‘The 
Little Heiress” is a delightful fantasy— 
not a story, but an extended paradox. Its 
whimsical tenderness supplies the needed 
relief in an otherwise rather strenuous 
volume. 

In candour it must be admitted that Mr. 
Morris is far from being typically Ameri- 
can or English in his work. His models 
are plainly French, and there are discern- 
ible traces in more than one story of the 
French spirit. He is conspicuously witty, 
and his touch has at times a Gallic light- 
ness. Every story is striking in idea, 
nearly every one is refined in workman- 
ship. Not always is there solid substance 
behind them. One may read the volume 
through with a great deal of pleasure, 
and yet not wish the author to continue 
too long in precisely the same path. With 
three or four volumes to his credit, Mr. 
Morris has emerged from the ranks of 
beginners ; but he has by no means done 
the work yet that his abilities warrant us 
in expecting. Beyond the present pleas- 
ure to be had from The Footprint, it is 
welcome as showing its author on the 
road to better things. 

Ward Clark. 


IX 


R. Hucu Benson’s “Lorp or THE 
Worvp’’* 


Curiously enough, it has been reserved 
for a Roman Catholic priest, a recent con- 
vert to the ancient faith, to write the most 
interesting story of the “Looking Back- 
ward” type that has appeared for years. 
Usually such books are stupidity itself, 
quite unreal, and entirely unconvincing, 
each author having some theory to ad- 
vance, some universal panacea to suggest 
for the present troubled state of society, 


*Lord of the World. By R. Hugh Ben- 
son. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
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some remedy to recommend which will 
ensure a happier state of things. 

The story opens at the beginning of the 
next century, and is preceded by a pro- 
logue which explains the conditions in 
England at that time. Two priests are 
listening to an old gentleman who tells 
them of the beginning of Communism in 
England under the Labour Parliament of 
1917. The Established Church had dis- 
appeared in 1929, the House of Lords in 
1935. The whole world is divided polit- 
ically into three sections: the Eastern 
Empire, comprising all Asia and Aus- 
tralia; Europe, which includes Africa; 
and the American Republic, formed of 
the entire Western continent and the 
islands of the Pacific. The universities 
have fallen, as did the monasteries under 
Henry VIII. Protestantism has disap- 
peared, and all that is left of Christianity 
is the remnant of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Humanitarianism is the prevail- 
ing force, though the Eastern religions 
are still strong. Rome has been given 
over to the Pope in exchange for all the 
parish churches and cathedrals in Italy, 
and in that city and in Ireland Catholi- 
cism still lives. Although the Western na- 
tions have learned the folly of war, yet, 
at the opening ofthe story, things are 
looking ominous in the East, and rumours 
of trouble are heard on all sides. Then 
come the accounts of a wonderful man 
from America, who is doing his best to 
prevent such a calamity. No one knows 
anything about him, but he finally 
achieves a wonderful task, he pacifies the 
world, and the Universal Brotherhood of 
Man is an accomplished fact. He is 
made the President of Europe and hailed 
as the Saviour of the race by the en- 
thusiastic, while even to the more 
thoughtful it seems as if a new order of 
things were at hand in which righteous- 
ness and justice shall flourish and peace 
and love unite the hearts of all mankind. 

And then a plot is discovered on the 
part of the Catholics to blow up West- 
minster Abbey on the occasion of an 
idolatrous service to be held there, the 
first celebration of the compulsory wor- 
ship established by the government. Lon- 
don goes completely mad on hearing the 
news. The Archbishop, two bishops and 
eleven priests are hanged in the cathedral, 
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churches and convents are sacked and 
burned. Every kind of violence occurs, 
and the government, yielding to pressure, 
permits the departure for Rome of sev- 
enty volors, armed with the most terrible 
explosives. These flying-machines, poised 
at a great height, carefully parcel out the 
city beneath them, and five minutes after 
they begin their work not a building or a 
human being remain in Rome. The Uni- 
versal Brotherhood of Man has failed at 
its first test. From this the story moves 
quickly to its striking end, the final ca- 
tastrophe taking place in the Holy Land 
and dealing with what is intended to be 
the complete extinction of Christianity. 
Father Benson’s descriptions of life in 
the next century are wonderfully con- 
vincing, especially those of the great 
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volors, which are the recognised means of 
passenger transportation, accomplishing 
one hundred and fifty miles an hour. The 
artificial sunlight, the underground dwell- 
ings, the Euthanasia ministers, whose 
task is to administer a painless death to 
the old and sick, all seem perfectly possi- 
ble, and the author is never tiresome, 
never unduly insistent .nor too elaborate 
in explanation. But his ingenious story 
is a secondary matter to him; what he 
wishes to impress on his readers, insist- 
ing upon it with passionate fervour, is the 
entire inadequacy of the purely human to 
satisfy the longing of the soul for the Di- 
vine, and that Altruism and Humanitari- 
anism are poor substitutes for the direct 
relation of the soul to God. 
Mary K. Ford. 





THE FLY ON 


THE WHEEL* 


BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


CHAPTER XIV 


mT was not for a moment 
ato be supposed that such 
asa piece of news as Frank 
BCarey’s sudden return, 
Hwith all its subsequent 

- g developments, could be 
SS sail lost to Waterford ears. 
By eleven o’clock half the Careys’ friends 
were posted in details of the affair, true 
or false as the case might be ; and at half- 
past eleven Mary Norris appeared at 
Lady Lane, alert to follow the trail of 
gossip. 

It was Daisy herself who opened the 
door to her familiar knock; and, taking 
her arm in mysterious silence, drew her 
into the now empty dining-room. 

“Well,” she said, breathless with her 
news, “have you heard anything?” 

Mary pulled off her chamois gloves 
and tossed them on to the table, where 
the remains of breakfast bore witness to 
a demoralised household. 









*Copyright, 1907-1908, by Katherine Cecil Thurston 


“Anything?” she said. “Well, I should 
think I have!” 

“Wait a minute!” Daisy ran back and 
closed the door carefully. ‘Now, what 
is it? What are people saying?” 

“Saying? What aren’t they saying?” 

“Oh, Mary, what?” 

“Well, first of all, the Buckleys joined 
me after mass, simply brimming over 
with curiosity, and asked me if it was 
true that Frank Carey had met Isabel 
Costello while she was at school and had 
followed her over here, and that Miss 
Costello herself had turned him out of 
the house at nine o’clock this morning? 
That was bad enough, goodness’ knows! 
but then, just as I was coming down 
Lady Lane, who should rush out at me 
but that horrid old Miss Green to say 
that she had heard Frank was barely 
recovering from malaria and had been 
ordered back to his native air, and that 
she had seen him herself arriving this 
morning, looking like a person risen 
from the grave! Oh, I’ve had a time of 
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it, I can tell you! But what’s the truth, 
Daisy? What on earth is it? Is he hon- 
estly here?” 

Daisy had sunk into a chair under the 
weight of Mary’s information, and now 
she looked up with bewildered eyes. “Oh, 
yes, it’s true enough! He’s upstairs 
now, walking up and down his room and 
groaning out loud. I think he’s half off 
his head.” 

Mary made a gesture of contempt. 
“Frank always was a fool! But what on 
earth has brought him back?” 

“Honestly, I hardly’know! Stephen 
was so cross after being shut in here with 
him for half an hour, that he banged out 
of the house as if everything in the 
world was upside down.” 

“And didn’t he explain? Didn’t he say 
anything ?” 

“Oh, I saw him for about two minutes, 
and he just muttered something about 
Frank being an ass, who couldn’t take 
‘no’ for an answer—and that I was to 
hold my tongue about the whole busi- 
ness.” 

“Upon my word!” was Mary’s expres- 
sive comment. Then she turned her 
head sharply. “Hallo, Daisy! Wasn’t 
that the hall-door bell?” 

Daisy looked aghast. “Oh, no, surely! 
Would I have time to run upstairs ?” 

“You wouldn't now, I hear Julia open- 
ing. 

“Heavens! And if it’s anybody, she'll 
have them in here in two seconds! And 
look at the state I’m in! And look at 
the table!” Her voice quivered with con- 
sternation. 

Mary held up a warning finger. “Lis- 
ten! I believe it’s Mrs. Power! Yes, 
it is!” 

“Oh, how absolutely sickening! What 
an idiot Julia is!’ Then Daisy turned, all 
smiles, as the dining-room door opened. 

“Oh, Mrs. Power! How are you!” 

Mrs. Power came forward with both 
hands out, and kissed her effusively. 
“My dear!” she cried, “I can’t tell you 
how relieved I am to see you looking so 
well; I hear you’ve gone through a ter- 
rible lot! How are you, Mary! I saw 
you at mass; but you’re like quicksilver, 
I can never overtake you. And now, 
Daisy, what on earth is it all about ?” 
Daisy drew forward a chair, at the 
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same time trying distractedly to decide 
how much she should reveal and how 
much she should withhold. “Won't you 
sit down, Mrs. Power!” 

“Thank you, dear! And now tell me 
everything from the very beginning.” 

Here Mary stepped into the breach. 
“But, Mrs. Power,” she said, “the worst 
of it is that we know so little ourselves. 
Won’t you first tell us what you have 
heard ?” 

“Heard? My goodness, Mary! What 
haven’t I heard? But just tell me, Daisy, 
is it really true that he met her in Paris 
and fell in love with her there?” 

“He did meet her in Paris with her 
aunt,” Daisy admitted guardedly. 

“And are they engaged? Do tell me 
that? Are they engaged?” 

“No, Mrs. Power. They are not.” 

Mrs. Power leant back in her chair. 
“Exactly what I said myself! It’s just 
the gossip of a place like this. But there 
you are! You can’t stop people saying 
nasty things.” 

“What about?” Daisy was up in arms. 
“What about, Mrs. Power?” 

“Oh, well, ’tisn’t worth noticing things 
like that. I never listen to them myself.” 

“Still I’d rather know them. What are 
people saying ?” 

“Oh, well, indeed, Daisy, they’re say- 
ing things about you and Stephen. But, 
as I say 

“About us?” 

“About Daisy?” Mary cried. 
on earth for?” 

“Mrs. Power, what are they saying?” 

Mrs. Power arranged the strings of 
her bonnet. “Well, Daisy, I’ll give it to 
you, word for word. What I heard was 
that Frank and Isabel Costello were en- 
gaged, and that when Isabel came back 
to Waterford, you put your foot down 
and wouldn’t hear of the match because 
she has no money; and that Stephen was 
seen going into Miss Costello’s on Sun- 
day after last mass. Mind you, I’m only 
repeating what I heard!” 

“Oh!” Daisy stamped her foot with 
vexation. “Oh, how annoying! How 
sickening !” 

“Of course it is, my dear! 
you are!” 

“I wonder if Isabel herself spread the 
story !” 
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“Oh, fie, Mary! As if she’d do such a 
thing!” 

Mary shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh, how annoying! How annoying!” 
Daisy said again. 

“Ah, now don’t! You'll make me 
sorry I told you at all. Make the best 
of it! Make up your mind what you're 
going to do!” 

“T don’t know what to do. 
will be furious.” 

“Will I give you a bit of advice?” 

“Do! Oh, do! You’re awfully good 
at knowing the right thing.” Daisy re- 
vived at the prospect of help. 

“Well, then, my advice is to be as nice 
as ever you can to Isabel. Ask her 
here while you are in town; and as soon 
as you go out to Kilmeaden have her to 
stay with you there.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Power, not Kilmeaden!” 
Mary cried. “She needn’t have her at 
Kilmeaden !” 

“And why not, dear ?” 

“Because Daisy always has who she 
likes there. It’s the country and— 
and ; 

“Oh, I don’t know, Mary!” Daisy ob- 
jected suddenly. “Perhaps Mrs. Power 
is right. After all, if we have her here, 
people won’t notice it so much; but if we 
ask her to Kilmeaden they'll say she must 
certainly be friends with us.” 

“That’s it, Daisy! That’s what I say. 
And now, like a good girl, tell me about 
Frank. He really is here, isn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes; he’s upstairs now! He 
wanted a rest, you know, after the jour- 
ne ” 


Stephen 





“Poor fellow! To be sure he did! I 
suppose Stephen is delighted to have him 
back ?” 

“Oh—oh, yes! Delighted.” 

“And, Daisy, dear—’ Mrs. Power 
drew her chair close to Daisy’s and 
dropped her voice to the confidential key. 
“Daisy, dear, tell me now if it’s at all 
true that he’s really in love with her ?” 

Daisy hesitated, mindful of Stephen’s 
warning, mindful too of Mary’s deter- 
ring eyes; then the unspeakable joy of 
imparting such a story broke down all 
barriers. . 

“Mrs. Power,” she said, “it’s the most 
deadly secret, and there isn’t another 
person living that I’d tell it to; but if 
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you'll give me your solemn promise not 
to breathe a word of it—” And so the 
story was told. 

Before a week had passed all Water- 
ford knew for a certainty that Isabel 
Costello and Frank Carey had seriously 
contemplated marriage; and that, for 
some unknown reason, Frank had re- 
turned unexpectedly to his native town, 
and was now in hermit-like seclusion in 
Lady Lane—with his engagement, and 
presumably his heart, irrevocably broken. 
Now, whatever the secret streams that 
may issue froma wound dealt by Cupid, 
only one expression of opinion is likely 
to be obtained from the public—namely, 
a deep and protracted study of the lady 
in the case. So while Frank, lovelorn 
and disconsolate, pined in his solitude, 
Isabel saw new vistas opening in her 
social world, and the ten days that fol- 
lowed the eventful morning found her 
playing tennis at the Powers’, croquet at 
the Burkes’ and being initiated into the 
mysteries of cards at the Nevilles’ and 
the Norris’s. Everywhere she went she 
was stared at, whispered about, and made 
much of, for a girl who has broken an 
engagement in an atmosphere where 
marriage is not easy of attainment must 
of necessity have a claim to considera- 
tion. There is a good deal of the child 
in the Celtic nature, in the sense that the 
eyes and the ears are caught by the pass- 
ing show; and that, also like the child, 
the sound of a new drum will send the 
feet racing down a side street at the heels 
of a fresh crowd. Some of the mothers 
may, perhaps, have had secret misgivings, 
wondering in their own minds whether 
it was entirely right that a girl should be 
socially in evidence while her rejected 
lover was still in the same town; but if 
they had doubts, their sons had none, and 
their daughters, from sentiment or ex- 
pediency, saw fit to have none either— 
and Isabel was the attraction of the hour. 

For Isabel herself this success was not 
without result. As on the night of her 
first dance, she expanded in the sun of 
admiration as the butterfly spreads its 
wings to the summer heat. On a larger 
stage she enacted again the scene that 
Carey’s first coming had interrupted on 
the night at Fair Hill, when the little 
group of men had clamoured for her 
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programme. In those pleasant days she 
tasted adulation for the first time, know- 
ing the joy of giving and withholding, 
seeing the moves in that subtle game 
where the head directs while the heart 
beats steady; and all the time there was 
the consciousness that sooner or later the 
real man would step out from this back- 
ground of shadows, drawing her with 
him into the real world; as she laughed 
and talked and jested this consciousness 
was alive—a flame burning out of sight, 
ready to leap up and scorch. Some day, 
some moment, the call would come, and 
her nature would flow out, an unsluiced 
current flooding toward the sea. And 
in the meantime? In the meantime, she 
was young and she was alive! 


CHAPTER XV 


Although Isabel had been going to and 
fro for nearly a fortnight in the Careys’ 
intimate circle, she had heard no definite 
news of Frank. Either from that hyper- 
sensitiveness that the Irish feel about ap- 
proaching a delicate subject, or because 
there was no real friendship to warrant 
the intrusion, people avoided the matter 
altogether or skirted carefully round it 
when she happened to be present; so, al- 
though she knew vaguely that Frank was 
still at Lady Lane, she was entirely ig- 
norant of the mental conflict that was 
going forward between the brothers. 

Carey she had not seen since the night 
of the dinner party ; from Frank himself 
no word came; while Mary and Daisy 
preserved a resolute silence on the sub- 
ject. 

It was not until the eleventh day that 
the position was made clear to her. She 
had been playing tennis all the afternoon, 
and only returned to New Town to hurry 
through the tea that*in such households 
as Miss Costello’s takes the place of din- 
ner, and to change her dress for an even- 
ing party at Fair Hill. She was flushed 
with exercise and in high spirits when she 
entered the house, and the gay tune of a 
song that had caught her fancy rose to 
her lips, as she crossed the little hall and 
laid her tennis racket on the old-fashioned 
hat-stand. 
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‘Miss Isabel,” ventured the slovenly 
maid who had admitted her, ‘‘there’s a 
letter for you. It come by the last 
post, an’ I put it in the drawer in the 
stand.” 

“For me, Lizzie? Who from, I won- 
der!” Isabel hastily pulled the drawer 
open and took up the envelope bearing 
her name. The handwriting was unfa- 
miliar, but the postmark was Waterford, 
and her first feeling was of relief that at 
least it was not from Frank. Then sud- 
denly, by the suggestion of ideas, a flash 
of intuition enlightened her ; she blushed, 
and with an almost nervous haste put 
the letter, unopened, into her pocket. 

“Ts tea ready, Lizzie?” 

Lizzie, who cherished romantic ideas, 
looked disappointed. “Oh, yes, miss! 
Tea is on,” she said. 

“Is Aunt Teresa in the parlour ?” 

“Yes, miss; she’s goin’ on with it.” 

Isabel received the information with a 
nod, and passed on into the little sitting- 
room, 

At sound of her entry, Miss Costello 
looked up from her meal, which con- 
sisted of strong tea, bread and butter and 
a boiled egg. “Well, Isabel!” she said, 
“you seem very pleased with yourself. 
Did you win the game of tennis?” 

At another time Isabel would have re- 
plied that she had played seventeen 
games and won eleven; but now she 
merely walked round the table and im- 
printed a kiss on Miss Costello’s fore- 
head. 

“T did 
lovely day.” 

“Who was there? Will you have an 
egg for your tea, or would you like a 
chop cooked ?” 

“An egg will do.” Isabel seated her- 
self and began to cut a round of bread 
from the loaf on the table. 

“Well, and who was there? 
knew such a girl! 
son a thing.” 

“Oh, auntie, indeed I do!” 

“Well, then, who was there to-day?” 
Miss Costello rose and, opening the door, 
called down the passage, “Lizzie, boil 
another egg!” 

“Well?” she repeated, as she seated 
herself again. 

“Oh, let me see! The Nevilles and the 


grandly, auntie. “Twas a 


I never 
You don’t tell a per- 














Cranes and some of the Power boys— 
and Mary Norris.” 

“And who did you play with?” 

“With Willie Neville some of the time, 
and some of the time with Owen Power.” 

“With Owen Power? And how did 
Mary Norris like that? Everybody said 
last year that he was going in for her.” 

“Well, I don’t think he spoke two 
words to her to-day.” 

Miss Costello’s black eyes took a hur- 
ried survey of her niece. “Isabel,” she 
said severely, “I hope you're not a flirt.” 

“Aunt Teresa!” Isabel’s temper flared 
up, and then, for some mysterious reason, 
died down again, and was replaced by a 
sunny laugh. “Why, auntie?” she sub- 
stituted in a coaxing voice. 

“Because you ought to be very careful 
after what has happened.” 

“Why “2 

“Because people might talk.” 

At this juncture Lizzie entered with 
the egg, and Isabel was helped to a cup 
of the strong tea; but immediately they 
were alone again she reverted to the 
subject. 

“Auntie,” she said, “I told you be- 
fore that I don’t mind one scrap whether 
people talk or not. I suppose it’s my 
nature, but it doesn’t seem to me to mat- 
ter, as long as you can please yourself 
and be happy, whether people speak about 
you or don’t. I try and try to work my- 
self up to being terrified of their talk, 
but it’s no good. I can’t.” She paused 
in her healthy consumption of bread and 
butter, and stared into her aunt’s face 
with her bright, eager eyes. “Am I very 
queer, Aunt Teresa?” 

Miss Costello stirred her tea nervously, 
for she disliked these searching ques- 
tions. “Well, any priest will tell you that 
you must consider your neighbours!” she 
said. 

“I know. But supposing your neigh- 
bours don’t seem half as real to you as you 
seem to yourself? Supposing you can’t 
keep thinking of whether this is wrong, 
or that is wrong, no matter how hard you 
try?” 

“Your conscience will tell you that.” 

Isabel was silent for a moment; then 
the questioning glance flashed*back to her 
aunt’s face. “Auntie, what exactly is 
conscience ?” 
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Miss Costello dropped her spoon in per- 
fectly unaffected horror. “Good gracious, 
child! You don’t mean to tell me that 
the nuns didn’t teach you that?” 

“Of course they taught me in a set sort 
of a way, but that’s not what I mean at 
all! I mean how do you really and truly 
know when a thing is right or wrong?” 

Miss Costello’s lips tightened. “Do 
you mean to say you don’t know when 
you commit a sin?” 

“Oh, I’d know if I told a lie, and I'd 
know if I stole anything, of course, be- 
cause ‘twould be a fact, and I couldn't 
help knowing it. But what I mean is 
that I don’t feel things to be wrong here.” 
She touched her breast lightly. “I re- 
member the nuns in Dublin used to talk 
about people having ‘qualms of con- 
science,’ but I never really understood 
what it meant. Am I very queer?” 

Miss Costello finished her tea hur- 
riedly. “Yes, you are,” she said agi- 
tatedly; “and a young girl like you has 
no business at all to talk about such 
things. Leave them to those that know 
better.” She set down her cup with a 
rattle and, leaving her niece to ponder 
this wisdom, walked out of the room. 

Left alone, Isabel took her letter from 
its hiding-place and looked at it, turning 
it over and over in her hand, then with a 
little smile, meant for herself alone, she 
slipped it back into her pocket and fin- 
ished her tea with a certain slow enjoy- 
ment. 

In her own room, with the door locked, 
she at last felt free to dethrone imagina- 
tion for reality, and, sitting on the side of 
her bed, she drew the letter forth once 
more and slowly opened the envelope. A 
minute sufficed for the reading of the 
enclosure, a very short, very common- 
place note, which merely ran: 


Dear Miss Costetto: I have at last 
brought my brother to see reason, and he 
goes back to Paris to-night. I did- not 
write before because I had nothing defi- 
nite to report. Believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN CAREY. 


The first feeling that coursed through 
her mind was keen disappointment; the 
curtness, the formality of the letter came 
like sharp blows on the malleable soil of 
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her sensitiveness. He might have said a 
word of gratitude! He might have sent 
one kind message! She sprang from the 
bed in sudden anger, tossed the letter 
upon the dressing-table, and with quick, 
resentful movements began to take down 
her thick black hair and re-dress it for 
the night’s festivity. Her fingers worked 
rapidly, brushing, coiling, pinning the 
long black strands, until at last the work 
was done; then, with the same resentful 
haste, she slipped off the blue cotton 
shirt she had been wearing, and throwing 
open the door of her wardrobe, stood 
considering what she should put on. The 
choice was not very extensive ; she looked 
at the white cashmere and the blue serge, 
her uniform dresses that had been length- 
ened for her by a New Town dressmaker 
since her return from school, and both 
were instantly condemned ; next came the 
pink muslin, but that had seen consider- 
able service in the last few weeks and 
already drooped pathetically ; next came 
a couple of blouses and a black alpaca 
skirt that had belonged to her aunt, but 
her eye was full of disfavour as it fell 
on these, and turned instinctively to the 
last remaining garment—a plain mauve 
linen dress, more suitable for morning 
than for evening wear, but which fitted 
her well, and found added value in her 
estimation by reason of being her latest 
acquisition, 

She had worn this dress on the morn- 
ing of her interview with Frank, and at 
another time, perhaps, the disagreeable 
association would have made her shrink 
from putting it on; but to-night her 
anger and disappointment gave immunity 
from such superstitions, and without hesi- 
tation she took the skirt from its hook 
and slipped it over her head. A few 
minutes more completed her prepara- 
tions; and with a last glance into the 
mirror at her flushed face and rebellious 
eves, she took her way toward the door. 
But at the door she stopped, hesitated, 
and with an air, half defiant, half shy, 
went back to the dressing-table and 
picked up Carey’s offending letter. As if 
ashamed of her weakness, she thrust it 
surreptitiously into her pocket; and as it 
slipped into the hidden recess, her fingers 
touched something smooth and cold, and 
the expression of her face altered sud- 
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denly—memory striving with surprise, as 
she withdrew her hand and brought to 
light the little bottle she had wrested 
from Frank a week ago, and had for- 
gotten in the stress of newer events. 

She stood for a moment, unpleasantly 
moved by the sight of this small object. 
With the fascination of all deadly things, 
the harmless-looking tabloids held her 
gaze; she looked at them with a close, 
repugnant curiosity ; she shook the bottle 
until they rattled against the glass; she 
even drew the cork and allowed one to 
roll out upon her palm. 

She looked at it as it lay there—one 
key of the many that could open the 
great gate—and for a moment the 
shadow of its potency fell on her chill- 
ingly. The personal contemplation of 
death had always been abhorrent to her ; 
with an almost superstitious dread, her 
keen vitality had always recoiled from it. 
Death existed, certainly! Existed for 
the old, for the exhausted, for the unfit, 
but not for health and youth—not for 
such as she! 

She remained a moment longer, held 
by the small white tabloid in her hand; 
then, by some curious working of the 
mind, an overwhelming repugnance 
surged over her ; she dropped it back, ran 
across the room to a cupboard in the 
wall, and thrusting the bottle into a 
drawer, locked it out of sight. 


- 


CHAPTER XVI 


Many emotions chased each other 
through Isabel’s mind as she made her 
way to Fair Hill; and as she walked into 
the room set aside for the guests’ wraps, 
the little group of girls already assembled 
glanced round at her expressive face with 
the mingled curiosity, admiration, and 
uncertainty that she always aroused. 

Mary Norris, who had taken up her 
position at the dressing-table, saw her in 
the mirror, and addressed her without 
turning round. “Hallo, Isabel! Is that 
a new dress?” 

Isabel laughed. 
said. 

“And is 


mourning ?” 


“Nearly new,” she 


the mauve by way of 
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‘Mourning? How?” 

Mary carefully took a little powder 
from a box on the table and dabbed it on 
her cheeks. “The king is dead! Long 
live the king!” she said in her most ag- 
gravating voice. 

“Mary is sarcastic, so she’s putting on 
powder,” said Amy Hennessy, the pretty 


girl with the impertinent eyes, who had 
criticised Isabel on the night of her first 
dance. 
Mary turned round indignantly. “This 
isn’t powder, Amy, it’s crushed starch.” 
No one offered to challenge this Jesu- 
but Amy pushed past 


itical statement ; 
her to the glass. 

“Well, let me see my hair, anyway! 
What’s to go on here to-night ?” 

‘Bridge—for those who have brains 
to play it,’ said Mary promptly; 
“and the garden for those who haven't. 
Would you like a loan of my fur coat, 
Amy?” 

There was a little titter of laughter at 
this, for it was diplomatic to be amused 
by Mary’s sallies. 

“No, thank you, Mary!” Amy re- 
torted. “The conservatory will be quite 
good enough for me.” 

There was a fresh laugh and chatting 
and chaffing, the girl’s departed leaving 
Mary and Isabel alone. 

Mary put in a hairpin or two, and set- 
tled the black velvet ribbon at her neck 

“Frank Carey is gone back to Paris!” 
she announced. 

“T know,” said Isabel. 

“Who told you? *Twas only to-day 
Stephen got him to see reason; and he 
shipped him off this evening, before he 
could change his mind.” 

“IT know. Mr. Carey wrote to me.” 
Isabel took up a comb and arranged her 
hair, which had been blown into untidi- 
ness by her walk. 

“Oh!” Mary stole a quick glance at 
her. “That was a condescension of 
Stephen’s! Was the letter more than 
two lines long?” 

“T didn’t count.” 

“You should have. Stephen’s letters 
always make me feel that he’s missing 
the six-and-eightpence. Are you ready?” 

Passing out of the bedroom and down 
the stairs, the first person they came 
upon was Owen Power, lounging in a 
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wicker chair in the hall and flirting with 
Amy Hennessy. Immediately they ap- 
peared he looked up, and with a superb 
lack of courtesy turned his back on his 
companion and came slowly across the 
hall. “Well, Mary!” he said. “Well, 
Miss Costello! You’ look very fit after 
your tennis!” 

Isabel, still smarting under Mary’s sar- 
casms, seized childishly on the opportu- 
nity to hurt. “How could I be tired,” she 
said, “when I had such a good partner ?” 

Mary glanced at her, amazed by the 
encouragement of her tone, and Power 
gave a self-conscious laugh. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that! 
know about that!’ 

He laughed again and twisted his short 
moustache. “What are you going to do 
to-night? I think myself it’s much too 
hot for cards.” He looked directly into 
her eyes; and then, bidden by some 
twinge of conscience, turned to Mary, in- 
cluding her in the question. 

Mary flushed, but her glance met his 
with level coldness. “Oh, do you think 
that?” she said. “I’m longing for a game 
myself. I’d be very sorry indeed to give 
up bridge for anything you could find in 
this house.” With a quick, contemptuous 
nod, she passed him and crossed the hall 
to the dining-room. 

The two, left to themselves, were 
silent for a moment; then Power gave 
another empty laugh. “‘Mary, Mary, 
quite contrary!” he quoted. “But that 
needn’t spoil things for us.” 

Isabel hated him for the words; but 
she hated Mary Norris more, so she ig- 
nored the lesser feeling and answered 
with a smile, 

“What are we going to do?” 

“Go out in the garden, of course, as 
soon as you’ve said how d’you do to the 
dragon!” 

They crossed the hall, as Mary had 
done, and passed into the dining-room, 
where Mrs. Burke and her two daugh- 
ters were hovering about a table set out 
with tea and coffee. Groups of people 
were ciustering round the good things, 
eating and talking, while in the distant 
corners of the room others were already 
sitting down to cards under the direction 
of Michael Burke. 

As Isabel entered the room at Power’s 


I don’t 
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side her mind suddenly leaped to interest, 
for the first person her eyes lighted upon 
was Stephen Carey, bending down to 
catch the voluble chatter of a little old 
lady in a grey silk dress. Carey was here, 
then! She smiled at Mrs. Burke, with- 
out hearing her greetings. Would he 
turn his head? Would he see her? The 
questions crossed and recrossed her mind 
in unanalysed confusion. 

She took her tea from Power’s hand, 
laughing at some jest of his. Life was 
interesting again—full of zest, full of 
possibility. 

She lingered over her tea, her eyes 
glancing surreptitiously toward the tall 
figure and the characteristic head, while 
her tongue ran on in a stream of 
empty talk. At last she was compelled to 
set her cup down. 

“Won't you have tea, Mr. Power?” she 
asked, hoping for an excuse to linger. 

Power looked worldly-wise. “Not 
me!” he whispered. “I’ve had a whiskey 
upstairs in the old man’s room. Are you 
ready?” 

She nodded. After all, Carey was 
in the house! They must meet, sooner 
or later! “Yes, I’m quite ready,” she 
said; and with the buoyant sense that 
everything was still to come, she followed 
Power, as he edged a way round the 
table and out into the hall. 

At the open hall door they paused, and 
he looked at her. “Well,” he said, “and 
so I’m to have a talk with you at last!” 

She laughed. “A talk? What have 
you got to say?” 

“Ah, wait and see! I have plenty to 
say to you!” He led the way down the 
steps, and as they crossed the gravelled 
drive, he took out his cigarette case. 
“Do you mind if I smoke? Or, perhaps, 
you'll have a cigarette yourself? All the 
girls here smoke, only they don’t pretend 
2 

Isabel’s eyes opened. “Do they, 
really? We used to smoke in Paris 
whenever we got the chance, but I 
thought they were too good here.” 

“Lord, no! Won’t you have one?” 

Her eyes flashed. “I’d love to! Do 
you think I might?” 

“Why not? Come down here, and 
not a soul will see!” He pointed to a 


long dark alley leading off the avenue. 
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For a moment she looked doubtful ; 
then, casting her misgivings aside, she 


turned as he directed. The path, which 
was known as the “Lovers’ Walk,” was 
thickly hemmed in by cedars and laurels, 
which even in dry weather kept the 
ground damp and the air moist and close. 

“Tt’s a funny place!” she said, as they 
made their way onward. “I don’t think 
I like it.” 

“Oh, it’s all right! It’s.a bit of the 
old garden—the only bit that has man- 
aged to hold on through Michael’s im- 
provements.” 

“T don’t think I like it. 
feel.” 

He laughed and edged a little nearer 
to her. “Afraid of ghosts, what?” 

“Ghosts! As if I believed in ghosts!’ 
Her voice was nervously sharp. “Aren't 
you going to give me the cigarette ?” 

“Do you want it so soon?” 

“Of course I do. I came for it, 
didn’t 1?” 

Without further demur, he took two 
cigarettes from his case, and putting one 
between his lips, struck a match. 

“You light yours from mine! Matches 
splutter so much in here.” He handed 
her the remaining cigarette, which she 
raised somewhat hesitatingly to her 
lips. 

“T think I'll have the match,” she said. 

“T tell you twill go out. It’s as damp 
as anything under these trees.” 

“Well, I think I’d rather “4 

“What nonsense! Come along!” He 
made his own cigarette glow, and bent 
his face toward hers. 

Half uncertainly she stepped toward 
him. 

“That’s no good! You must pull on it. 
Look here, stand nearer!” He put his 
hand on her shoulder, and as the two 
cigarettes glowed, he looked straight into 
her eyes. 

“Do you know what an awfully pretty 
girl you are?” 

Isabel laughed, shaking his hand from 
her shoulder. “Am I?” 

“Are you, indeed? I should think you 
are. But I'll tell you what you are, too. 
You're a flirt.” 

“Why should you say that?” 

“Why? Doesn’t all Waterford know 
how you chucked poor Frank Carey ?” 


It has a creepy 


” 
























“And because all Waterford says it, it 
must be true?” 

“Well, seeing is believing! Come now! 
Admit!” 

Isabel looked athim, and a certain 
triumph—half excited, half nervous— 
marked her sense of conquest. 

“And suppose I do admit?” 

“Well, what do you think?” 
a ready movement he caught 
hand. 

She freed herself sharply, and her 
laugh rang out high and excited. “Lis- 
ten!” she said quickly. ‘Listen! There’s 
somebody coming—somebody coming up 
the path.” 

They both looked round, struck into 
silence by steps on the wet ground. 

Power muttered something uncompli- 
mentary to all intruders, and Isabel gave 
a little gasp. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Carey!” she said. 

Carey came toward them down the 
dark path; he was walking very slowly 
and smoking a cigar. Reaching them, 
he half turned, as if to retrace his steps, 
but Isabel stopped him. 

“Mr. Carey! Mr. Carey, aren’t you 
going to speak to us?” 

His eyes travelled from the cigarette 
between her fingers to the shadowy fig- 
ure of her companion. 

“It’s so dark—” he said, “I scarcely 
knew 
“Oh, it’s me—me and Mr. Power.” 

“Ah! Good-night, Power!” 

“Good-night!” Power said ungra- 
ciously. “I suppose you’re like us—found 
the house too hot!” 

“Yes, I thought I’d desert for a while. 
I had no smoke after dinner to-night. 
But I mustn’t inflict my company on 
you !” 

He was again turning, but Isabel took 
an impulsive step forward. “But—but 
we'd like you to stay.” 

He paused. “Oh, no! 
pany, you know!” 

“Well, if you won’t stay, we'll go back 
with you.” 

Carey laughed. 
subscribe to that?” 

Power ground his heel silently into the 
path. 

“Of course he will,” Isabel answered. 
“Rather!” Power said rudely. “I must 


With 


her 





Two is com- 


“Will Mr. Power 
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go back to the house, anyway. They’ll 
be looking for me for bridge.” 


“IT see. Then will Miss Costello go 
back too?” 
“No!” Isabel -answered for herself. 


“T’'ll stay on with you; I want to finish 
my cigarette.” And having settled the 
question, she led the way back to the ave- 
nue; and, with the cigarette ostenta- 
tiously between her lips, stepped to 
Carey’s side while Power ran up the 
steps and entered the house. 

As he disappeared, Carey looked down 
at her. “I can’t make you out!” he said 
in a slow, deep voice. 

“Why ?” 

He answered by another question. 
“Do you know that I saw you before you 
saw me?” 

“Just now?” 

He nodded. 

“Oh!” She flicked the ash from her 
cigarette. 

“Don’t you think you might wait till 
that poor beggar is decently out of the 
country before you begin turning other 
heads ?” 

She stood silent. 

“Why do you flirt with men like 
Power? Why do you give them the 
chance to talk about you?” 

Her lashes lifted, and she shot a swift 
glance at him. “I don’t know.” 

“You don’t know?” 

“Something makes me.” 

He stared at her—angry, perplexed, 
attracted. “Do you like this chap, 
Power ?” 

“No.” 

“Then, good heavens, why do you let 
him take you out into the garden in this 
conspicuous way—give you cigarettes— 
actually make love to you under the eyes 
of anybody who might happen to pass 
by _ 

“He wasn’t making love.” With an 
attempt at bravado, she raised the cigar- 
ette to her lips; but before it could touch 
them, Carey seized it from between her 
fingers and threw it away among the 
bushes. 

She stared at him, and her pulses gave 
a sudden unaccountable throb. 

“Why did you do that?” 

“Because if nobody else will stop you 
from making a fool of yourself, I will.” 
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The words and the tone were harsh; 
but they had the inestimable worth of 
things wrung spontaneously from the 
speaker. Carey had never been so near 
to her as in that moment of anger. 

“And do you mind whether I make a 
fool of myself or not?” 

For one second he seemed on the brink 
of speech; then he turned away, avoid- 
ing her questioning eyes. “Never 
mind!” he said. “Come into the house!” 


CHAPTER XVII 


It was the day following the evening 
party at Fair Hill—and Mrs. Michael 
Burke’s “at home” day. She was wait- 
ing in solemn state in the big drawing- 
room, while her daughters, Aileen and 
Angela, flitted here and there, altering 
the position of a flower vase, rearranging 
a book or a paper, lowering or raising the 
Venetian blinds. Aileen and Angela 
Burke were what is best described as 
“nice girls.” Round-faced, red-cheeked, 


ridiculously like their father, they had all 
the sterling qualities of Michael Burke; 


and, like him, lived under the iron rod 
of their mother’s rule. As they moved 
hither and thither now about the showy 
room, they kept up a little whispered duo- 
logue, which they interrupted every min- 
ute to take a furtive look at the stiff- 
backed chair in which Mrs. Burke sat 
reading a novel. 

“I wonder if any one will come to- 
day!” Angela, the younger and brighter 
looking of the two, remarked, as she drew 
a peacock-feather fire-screen into prom- 
inence. “Wasn’t last night awful?” 

“IT didn’t think ’twas bad.” 

“Of course you didn’t! You were sit- 
ting on the stairs with Tom Norris. 
"Twas very different for me, having to 
play bridge all night with old Cusacke. 
Oh, dear! I’m sickgof my grand rela- 
tions!” 

Mrs. Burke, whose hearing was as 
sharp as a needle, looked up from her 
book. “What are you talking about, 
children ?” 

“Nothing, mother !” 

“Then come down here near me, An- 
gela! I heard a ring at the door. If 
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this is any one, Aileen, you can pour out 
the tea.” 

“All right, mother!” 

Mrs. Burke opened her book again. 
“TI think Henry Cusacke may turn in 
later,” she said. “If he does I hope you'll 
be nice to him. It’s lonesome for the 
poor fellow away from his regiment.” 

Angela, who had obediently dropped 
to a stool at Mrs. Burke’s feet, pouted her 
red lips. ‘But, mother, I don’t like him.” 

Mrs. Burke patted her cheek. “Non- 
sense, darling! You know nothing at all 
about your own mind. Just do as I tell 
you. Oh, here’s Mrs. Carey! How nice 
of you to come, Mrs. Carey! And Mr. 
Norris! And Miss Norris!” She rose 
and greeted the guests with just the due 
amount of artificiality, while Daisy and 
Mary rustled forward toward the tea- 
table, carefully arranging their dresses 
as they sank into their chairs. 

“I suppose Stephen hasn't been here, 
Mrs. Burke?” Daisy said. 

“No. Is Mr. Carey coming?” 

“Yes. He promised that he’d call for 
us in the motor.” She could scarcely 
conceal the pride that the announcement 
caused her. 

Mrs. Burke looked a little patronising. 
“Oh, the new motor? I hear he drives it 
himself now. I hope he finds it more 
satisfactory than poor Mr. Leader did.” 

Daisy smiled graciously at what she 
considered Mrs. Burke’s natural jealousy. 
“Oh, it’s the greatest success, Mrs. 
Burke. I’m afraid ‘twas poor Mr. 
Leader’s own fault that he had so much 
trouble with it. It takes somebody who 
understands these things z 

“No doubt, indeed! I 
weren’t tired last night.” 

“Tired? We were just saying as we 
came up the avenue what a lovely party 
it was. Weren’t we, Mary?” 

“That’s what we want, Mrs. Burke, 
you know!” Tom broke in; “that old 
spirit of sociality that’s dying out in Ire- 
land. I agree with my sister that I never 
enjoyed myself so much in all my life as 
I did last night.” 

Aileen Burke blushed hotly behind the 
big silver urn. 

_Mrs. Burke condescended to smile at 
his compliment. Tom might not be the 
pinnacle of maternal ambition, but, fail- 


hope you 
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ing other schemes, he was not to be de- 
spised. “That’s very kind of you, Mr. 
Norris,” she said affably. “I wish every- 
body was as easily pleased. Will you 
make yourself useful, now, and help the 
girls with the tea?” 

With great alacrity Tom retired to the 
tea-table, and presently the sound of 
muffled laughter gave proof of his awk- 
wardness and Aileen’s chaffing criti- 
cism. 

As the cups were being passed round 
by Angela the door opened again and 
Mrs. Power—large, florid and smiling— 
came forward into the circle. 

“Well, Ellen, I hear there was never 
such a party! Josephine can talk of 
nothing else. How are you, Daisy, dear? 
How are you, Mary? And Aileen and 
Angela?” In her motherly way she kissed 
all the girls and then shook hands with 
Norris. “Indeed, Tom, I heard all about 
you; but we won't tell tales out of 
school !” 

Aileen once more sought shelter behind 
the urn, and Mrs. Burke gave one of her 
hard laughs. “What did Owen think of 
our bridge?” she asked, tactfully turning 
the subject. “I expect we seem very 
much behindhand after Dublin.” 

“Indeed, I didn’t see Owen since last 
night. He went on to some poker party 
or other after bringing Josephine home, 
and he wasn’t up this morning when I 
was going out to mass.” 

Mrs. Burke said nothing, but her face 
was eloquent in criticism of Mrs. Power’s 
family management. 

Mary Norris laughed suddenly. “Oh, 
indeed, Owen was enjoying himself last 
night, Mrs. Power! Wasn’t he, Aileen?” 
It was Mary’s first contribution to the 
conversation, and it was given in her 
most telling vein. 

Aileen Burke gave an embarrassed 
little laugh. “I didn’t see him at all, 
Mary.” 

“Didn’t you? Oh, he had a very good 
time last night.” 

Mrs. Burke looked severe. “I thought 
Owen was playing bridge all the time.” 

“Oh, not all the time, indeed, Mrs. 
Burke! He was out in the garden first.” 

“Who with, Mary?” asked Mrs. 
Power. 


Mary tossed her head. “Oh, I’m not 
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going to say who with; but they went 
down the Lovers’ Walk, and Lillie 
O’Farrell saw them both smoking cig- 
arettes.” 

“Both smoking, did you say, Miss 
Norris?” Mrs. Burke asked, her back 
stiffening perceptibly. “I can scarcely 


believe that any girl in my house would 
do such a thing as smoke.” 

Mary, who consumed many cigarettes 
a day in the privacy of her own room, 
“Not in the 
I said in the gar- 


looked becomingly grave. 
house, Mrs. Burke. 
den.” 

Mrs. Burke’s lips tightened. “I con- 
fess I don’t see much difference between 
the two! And I’d like to know who the 
girl was.” 

Aileen and Angela, themselves con- 
scious of stolen smokes, drew away be- 
hind the sheltering figure of Mrs. Power, 
but Tom Norris came forward into the 
group. 

“Don’t, Polly!” he said. “ ’Twould be 
mean. After all, what’s in a cigarette?” 

“Oh, nothing but a little paper and a 
bit of tobacco—if the girl happens to be 
pretty!” 

‘IT think there’s a great deal, Mr. Nor- 
ris, if you ask me,” said Mrs. Burke se- 
verely. “I know that people are getting 
more lax every day, but for my part, I’d 
be very sorry indeed to see a daughter of 
mine smoking.” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” said Tom stoutly. 
“I don’t see any harm in it.” 

“Perhaps she picked up the habit 
abroad!’ put in Daisy in her pretty, 
mincing voice. 

Mrs. Burke jumped to a quick con- 
clusion. “Abroad?” she said. “Abroad? 
Why, then it must have been Isabel! 
Miss Norris, was it Isabel ?” 

Mary shrugged her shoulders. 
“°*Twasn’t I let the cat out of the bag, 
anyway!” 

Daisy laughed a little. “Suppose I 
oughtn’t to have said it! But, really, 
Isabel seems to be getting herself so 
much talked about lately. E 

“That it doesn’t matter how much 
more you say?’ added Tom. “How like 
a woman !” 

“For goodness’ sake, Tom, talk about 
something you understand!” said Mary 
irritably. 
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Tom became mute and retired again 
to the tea-table, while Mrs. Burke drew 
her.chair nearer to Daisy’s. “I believe 
people are talking rather too much about 
Isabel,” she said in a lower tone. “Is it 
true, now, Mrs. Carey, that she really did 
treat your brother-in-law badly?” 

Daisy dropped instantly to the confi- 
dential key. “Well, indeed, Mrs. Burke, 
I don’t like to say anything, but poot 
Frank looked more like a ghost than any- 
thing else that morning that he came 
down from New Town. I hardly knew 
him when he walked into the dining- 
room.” 

“Yes, indeed, and everybody in Water- 
ford is saying that ‘twas the Careys 
broke off the match,” put in Mary. “It’s 
awfully hard on Daisy.” 

“And who minds what people say, 
Mary?” said Mrs. Power. 

“Not mind, indeed! You 
mind.” 

“Indeed you have,” Daisy added. “A 
professional man like Stephen can’t af- 
ford to be talked about; that’s why it’s 
doubly hard on me.” 

“Well, Daisy, I told you how you 
could stop all talk.” 

“I know, Mrs. Power. 
to the house.” 

“And then have her going on like she 
did last night!” Mary supplemented. 

“Miss Norris, I insist on knowing 
where she smoked the cigarette,” said 
Mrs. Burke, recalled to the thought of 
her own grievance. 

“In the garden, Mrs. Burke. Lillie 
O’Farrell went out for a couple of min- 
utes with one of the Goulding boys, and 
while they were walking up and down in 
front of the house, Isabel came out with 
Owen. Lillie says she was flirting 
dreadfully ; and she heard him offer her a 
cigarette.” 

“But what’s in that, Mary!” Mrs. 
Power exclaimed. -“Owen is always 
chaffing and going on. Who knows she 
ever smoked at all?” 

“Oh, yes, she. did.” 

“How do you know? 
low them ?” 

“Not very likely that she would!” 

“Then how do you know?” 

“T heard. Oh, there was a good deal 
more, only I don’t want to say.” 


have to 


By asking her 


Did Lillie fol- 
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“Oh, Polly, do tell us!’ Daisy cried. 

But Mary closed her lips. “No; 1 
won't tell any more.” 

“But, Miss Norris, do you think that’s 
quite fair? Surely, when there is any- 
thing to tell, it’s our duty to tell it for 
the good of others.” 

Mary smiled enigmatically. “Some- 
times, perhaps, Mrs. Burke,” she said, 
“but not always. Don’t you think we 
ought to be going, Daisy? I’m sure 
Stephen had a puncture or something, 
and you know I have that appointment at 
Mrs. Clarke’s.” 

“Oh, wait a little longer!” Mrs. Burke 
urged. “He'll be here presently. You 
never can be up to time with a motor.” 

Daisy looked inclined to yield, but 
Mary intervened again. 

“But dressmakers don’t take that into 
account, Mrs. Burke,” she said; “and 1 
have to try on a new dress at Mrs 
Clarke’s.” 

Daisy rose reluctantly, and Tom tore 
himself away from Aileen. 

“What sort of a dress is it, Mary?” 
asked Mrs. Power, good-naturedly, inter- 
ested at once, and forgetful of the pre- 
ceding passage of arms. 

“Oh, it’s only a linen for Kilmeaden, 
Mrs. Power. We're going down in a 
fortnight, you know.” 

“Oh, yes! And I’m wanting Stephen 
to let me give a little dance at Lady 
Lane the night before we go,” an- 
nounced Daisy, as she shook out her 
skirt and arranged her feather boa. 
“Everything will be put away for the 
summer, and it wouldn’t be a bit of 
trouble.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Carey, can’t you persuade 
him?” cried Aileen and Angela simul- 
taneously. “’Twould be simply heav- 
enly !” 

“Of course he’ll let you, Daisy,” said 
Mrs. Power. “Stephen is the soul of 
good nature.” 

“If I were you, Mrs. Carey,” advised 
Mrs. Burke, “I’d send out the invita- 
tions and not tell him a word about it till 
it was all settled. Men have nothing to 
do with things like that.” 

Mary laughed sarcastically. “Say 
that to Stephen Carey, Mrs. Burke! Are 
you coming, Daisy?” 

They shook hands all round, and with 


, 
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a great deal of chattering and laughter 
left the room. 

“I ought to be going, too, Ellen,” said 
Mrs. Power, rising. 

“Nonsense, Kate! Sit down.” 

“Ah, no; I must really! I have a lot of 
visits that are hanging over me for 
months ; and anyway, I don’t like to keep 
the horse standing. Good-bye, Ellen! 
Good-bye, girls! When are you coming 
to Skerrybeg? You're great strangers 
to us.” 

“Indeed, it’s too much amusement 
they have,” said their mother. “Aileen 
is giving up her painting altogether; and 
as for Angela, she never touches the 
piano.” 

“Perhaps they’re beginning to think of 
other things! I know a little bird whis- 
pered to me that it wouldn’t be long be- 
fore we heard something about an en- 
gagement. Well, good-bye!” She 
passed out of the room smiling and 
nodding. 

“I don’t know how Kate Power can 
bring herself to be so vulgar,” said Mrs. 

3urke as the door closed. “And what a 
fool she has been over those spoiled, 
worthless sons of hers!” 


“Mother, wouldn’t it be lovely if the 
Careys give the dance?” said Angela, 
her mind bent on her own affairs. 

“Indeed, if they do, your father will 


have to take you! I can’t lose another 
night’s rest.” 

The girls exchanged a glance of secret 
joy, for it was a red-letter day when 
Michael Burke played guardian. 

“Mother,” said Aileen suddenly, “do 
you think that was true about Isabel ?” 

Mrs. Burke looked severely judicial. 
“Well, I’d certainly be very sorry to be- 
lieve everything Mary Norris says,” she 
replied; “but I have thought more than 
once myself that Isabel is rather free- 
and-easy in her manner for Water- 
ford.” 

“She’s very pretty,” said Angela with 
unconscious philosophy. 

“She’s too dark for my taste. Besides, 
Angela, remember ‘handsome is that 
handsome does.’ ” 

“Listen! Listen, 
cried. “I hear a motor. 
coming up the avenue.” 

“Oh, it must be Mr. Carey! He must 


mother!” Aileen 
There’s a motor 
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have just missed them.” Angela rushed 
te the window. 

“Tt is! It is, mother! And guess— 
guess—do guess who’s with him? Aileen, 
come here! Quick!” 

Aileen flew across the room to her sis- 
ter’s side, overturning a footstool as she 
went. 

“What in the name of goodness is the 
matter?” exclaimed Mrs. Burke crossly. 
“One would think you never saw a 
motor in your lives.” 

With a crunching of gravel, the car 
sped round the house, and a little cry of 
excitement and interest escaped the girls. 

“Aileen! Angela! What on earth is 
it?” 

But before either could collect herself 
sufficiently to give a coherent answer, the 
door of the drawing-room was thrown 
open and Isabel Costello, with her eyes 
dancing and her hair blown into elf-locks, 
walked into the room, followed by 
Stephen Carey. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


For one moment there was silence in 
the large drawing-room; then Mrs. 
Burke rallied her social qualities and met 
the situation. 

“Isabel! And Mr. Carey! This is a 
surprise. A very pleasant surprise!’’ she 
finished with scrupulous politeness. 

Carey stepped forward rather hur- 
riedly. “Isn’t my wife here?” he said 
as he took her hand. 

“Oh, no! Mrs. Carey must be gone 
nearly ten minutes. How are you, Isa- 
bel?” She shook hands with each in 
turn. “No; your wife got impatient, Mr. 
Carey—or, I should say, Miss Norris got 
impatient. She had an appointment at the 
dressmaker’s.” 

“And, of course, nothing is so impor- 
tant as a dressmaker, Mr. Carey,” said 
Angela, as the two girls came forward, 
stealing furtively curious glances at 
Isabel. 

The news of Daisy’s departure seemed 
to disconcert him. He glanced round 
almost as though he contemplated flight. 

“She might have waited,” he said. “I 
told her I’d be as soon as I could.” 
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“Indeed, he was flying up the hill when 
he met me,” supplemented Isabel. “I 
felt quite guilty for stopping the car even 
for a minute, though the lift was too 
tempting to refuse.” Womanlike, it was 
she who made the explanation of their 
presence—the explanation that instinct 
told her would be needed. 

“I should think so, indeed!” said 
Aileen kindly. “I wish I had been walk- 
ing up the hill!” 

Mrs. Burke looked a little severe. 
“Won't you have a cup of tea, Mr. Carey, 
now that you are here?” 

Again Carey looked round uncomfort- 
ably. “Oh, I don’t know that I ought!” 
Then, as his eyes strayed round the room, 
they lit upon Isabel, and unconsciously 
his expression wavered. “Well, thanks, 
Mrs. Burke!” he said. “Thanks! I will 
have a cup.” 

“I’m glad you altered your mind! 
Aileen, see after Mr. Carey. Isabel, 
come here and sit near me.” With the 
shepherding instinct of the mother, she 
drew the object of most danger to her 
own side. 

“Well, Isabel, and how do you like 
motor cars?” she asked, her eyes, pierc- 
ing as gimlets, searching the girl’s face. 

“Oh, I simply adore them, Mrs. Burke! 
This is the first I was ever in, and I 
thought ’twas like heaven.” 

Mrs. Burke gave one of her stiff little 
smiles. “I hope heaven will be more 
peaceful, Isabel.” 

Isabel threw back her head. 

“Oh, do you, Mrs. Burke? I don’t. I 
wouldn’t care a bit for anything that was 
all peace and quiet.” 

“You mustn’t say that, Isabel!” 

“Why? Is it any harm?” 

“Well, it’s a little irreverent, isn’t it?” 

“Is it? I didn’t mean it to be. It only 
seems to me that heaven must be like all 
the loveliest things on earth, only a thou- 
sand times better.” 

“The prophet’s heaven?” said Carey, 
smiling, as he handed her her tea. 

Mrs. Burke coughed nervously. “I 
don’t think girls ought to discuss the- 
ology, Mr. Carey. But perhaps I’m old- 
fashioned.” 

“Ts this theology?” said Carey inno- 
cently. 

She stiffened her shoulders. “Oh, you 
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know what I mean. All that girls need 
know is that they must say their prayers 
and never give bad example.” 

Isabel drank her tea, striving to keep 
a still tongue; while Mrs. Burke, pleased 
at what she considered her well-timed re- 
proof, turned to Carey with greater 
friendliness. 

“Well, Mr. Carey, so you’re off to Kil- 
meaden soon ?” 

Isabel looked up. This was the first 
she had heard of the Careys’ departure 
to the country. 

“Yes,” said Carey. “My wife is 
anxious to get down early this year and 
come back in September. We found Kil- 
meaden rather damp last October.” 

“That'll be very nice! And you'll find 
the motor a great convenience, instead of 
having to drive up to town.” 

“Will you shut up the house in Lady 
Lane, then?” Isabel asked. 

“Oh, my wife puts in a charwoman, in 
case any one wants to come to town for a 
night. But we live altogether at Kil- 
meaden—though I come up every morn- 
ing to the office.” 

“Ah, there’s no place like the country ! 
It’s so good for the children,” put in Mrs. 
surke. 

Isabel finished her tea hastily and 
Carey-laughed a little awkwardly. “Oh, 
yes!” he said; “yes!” 

“And what fine little fellows they are! 
I met them on the road the other day 
with the nurse. But Mrs. Carey tells me 
you’re thinking of giving a little party 
before you go?” 

“Oh, mother, she only said they were 
talking of it.” 

“But that’s the same thing, isn’t it, Mr. 
Carey?” said Angela, looking up at 
him with her good-natured smile. 
“*Twouldn’t be one bit of trouble, you 
know, once the house is upset. You'll 
let Mrs. Carey give it, of course; you 
will. now? Won't you?” 

“Oh, do, Mr. Carey!” chimed in 
Aileen. “We were saying only yester- 
day that there wouldn’t be another dance 
this summer.” 

Carey looked at Isabel. “Miss Costello, 
won't you stand up for me! It isn’t fair, 
you know, two to one!” 

“Oh, indeed, Isabel 
Wouldn’t you, Isabel ?” 


would love it! 
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Carey’s. 
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Isabel’s eyes met 
Cafey knows I adore dancing. 

“And she’s only had one dance since 
she came home. Oughtn’t that soften 
your heart?” 

“Angela, you’re very tormenting! Let 
Mr. Carey alone!” 

“But, mother, it’s his duty! What has 
he a big house for if ‘tisn’t to give 
parties?” 

“Indeed, you’re a great tease! 
der Mr. Carey puts up with you. 
how is your aunt?” 

At this decisive changing of the con- 
versation the topic of the dance was 
dropped. 

“Oh, she’s very well, Mrs. Burke. 
thanks,” answered Isabel. “Only she has 
one of her bad headaches to-day. She 
said I was to excuse her. Only for it 
she’d have come up with me.” 

“Oh, poor thing! And what is she 
doing for it?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing? What a mistake!” Mrs. 
3urke did a little amateur doctoring on 
homeeopathic lines, and took great pride 
in the results. “The minute you go 
home, Isabel, tell her she is to take a 
tumbler of soda water with the juice of 
a lemon in it, and if she’s not well in 
half an hour she’s to send up to me for 
a globule. Now, don’t forget! How 
many simple cures there are, Mr. Carey, 
if we only knew them!” 

“Yes, indeed!” Carey murmured. 

“You may well say so! I believe my- 
self that it only requires a little faith and 
plenty of cold water to do away with 
doctors altogether! Isabel, you won’t 
forget my message ?” 

“Did you ever hear how mother gave 
father a Turkish bath in his own room?” 
whispered Angela to Carey. 

“Never.” 

She waited until her mother was 
launched on another series of direc- 
tions to Isabel, then she looked up at 
him, her round face brimming with 
humour. 

“It was long ago,” she whispered. 
“One time father had a cold. He was 
too bad to go out, so mother thought 
she’d give him a sort of Turkish bath in 
the house with blankets and a spirit lamp. 
He fought against it like anything, of 


I won- 
Isabel, 
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course, but you know mother always has 
her way.” 

Carey nodded. 

“Well, of course, father gave in; but 
just as everything was arranged and he 
was packed up in the blankets some 
people called to see mother. As luck 
would have it, who should they be but 
Wexford people that she hadn’t seen for 
years, so she told poor father to keep 
quite quiet, and not to imagine the spirit 
lamp was too high, and that she’d just run 
down and say ‘How d’you do? and be 
back again before he knew she was 
gone!” Here Angela went into an irre- 
pressible titter of laughter. 

“Well, what do you think happened? 
She went down, and in three minutes she 
was buried in all the old scandals that 
had happened in Wexford for the last 
twenty-five years, with every bit of 
thought of father gone out of her head!” 

Carey, seeing the picture of Michael 
over the lighting spirit lamp, powerless 
under his weight of blankets, went off 
into a peal of laughter. 

Mrs. Burke looked round. “Is Angela 
amusing you, Mr. Carey? She’s a ter- 
rible chatterbox, I’m afraid.” 

“Miss Angela is very entertaining, 
Mrs. Burke,” he said. “I think she 
ought to be given her dance. Miss An- 
gela, what was the end?” 

Angela looked at him mischievously. 
“Oh, father had escaped back to bed by 
the time she came up,” she whispered; 
“but most of the blankets were still on 
fire! But you won’t go back of your 
word about the dance? Promise, now, 
you won't!” 

At this juncture Isabel stood up. “TI 
think I must be going,” she said. “Good- 
bye, Mrs. Burke!” 

To everybody’s surprise, Carey put 
down his cup and rose also. 

“What, Mr. Carey! Are you going, 
too?” 

“Tf Miss Costello will let me I’ll drive 
her home.” 

Isabel turned to him, all pleasure, all 
delight, in a moment. “Oh, no! Why 
should 1?” 

“But why not? A foretaste of heaven 
is good for the soul!” 

She laughed yieldingly. 
“T’m sure it will be very pleasant for 
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her to be driven home,” Mrs. Burke 
put in rather frigidly. “Don’t forget 
about the lemon for your aunt’s head, 
Isabel.” 

“No, Mrs. Burke!’ Isabel’s mind was 
speeding to other things as she shook 
hands all round. 

“Good-bye,” cried Angela cordially. 

“Good-bye,” added Aileen. “We'll 
come out and see you off.” 

“No, children, I think you’d better not. 
There’s a treacherous fog these evenings, 
and you both had sore throats last week.” 

The girls looked disappointed, but 
neither offered to oppose the mandate. 

“Well, we'll look at you through the 
window,” said Ailten. 

“And don’t forget the dance, Mr. 
Carey!” Angela cried as the two guests 
disappeared into the hall. 

The setting in motion of the engines 
was the work of a moment, and with a 
good deal of. skill and precision Carey 
swept the car round the open, gravel 
space at the corner of the house. 

In a vague flash he saw the faces of 
the Burke girls pressed against the draw- 
ing-room window, but the impression 
passed with the presence of the house, 
and he drew in a quick, deep breath of 
relief. 

“What a woman!” he said. “What an 
atmosphere!” It was remarkable that 
he spoke his thoughts as though he were 
alone; that by some hidden link of com- 
radeship he did not question whether 
Isabel would understand. 

“Yes, I know!” she said quickly. 
“Don’t you feel that you can’t stand it 
for one second longer—that you must get 
up and scream in the very middle of 
what she’s saying?” 

Unconsciously Carey checked the pace 
of the car, and they passed almost slowly 
through the gates. 

“Good God!” he said, “I’ve sometimes 
felt that no man in his senses would 
stand this life for a single year! Talk 
of rats in a trap!” 

They swerved out into the high road; 
but instead of turning down the steep 
hill that led directly into Waterford, he 
drove straight on, making a detour. 

Isabel sat with her hands clasped 
loosely in her lap, every nerve quivering 
to the moment. 
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“Have you wanted to get out into the 
world, then?” she said. ° 

“Yes! Lord, yes! There was a time 
—but what’s the good Fs 

Her glance dropped to his hands, 
strong and steady on the steering wheel. 
*“Won’t you tell me?” she whispered. 
“T’d—love to hear.” 

There was nothing to alarm in the low, 
enticing voice, and he yielded, half un- 
consciously, to its persuasion. “Oh, it’s 
only that I built my castles once!” he 
said, “and that with half a chance I 
might have made my way. A man isn’t 
a man in a place like this! What sort 
of a life is it? Stagnation. The same 
round, the same faces, the same work, 
autumn, winter and spring, and in the 
summer—Kilmeaden!” He gave one of 
his sarcastic laughs. 

“But if you liked you could go away— 
you have money.” 

For answer he increased the speed of 
the car, sending it spinning forward. 
“Miss Costello,” he said, “look at the rut 
at the side of this road! If I ran the car 
into that rut we’d have to get ropes and 
men and horses to drag her out; 
’twouldn’t help her one atom that she’s 
forty horse-power in herself.” 

She grasped the simile, and followed 
it up. 

“Yes, but you’d get the car out, how- 
ever you managed it!” 

“Ah, you’re right there. And perhaps 
I’ve had thoughts for myself, too.” 

She felt her senses quicken at the sud- 
den fire that touched his voice, glowing 
up through his words, and her impetuous 
nature leaped to a response. 

“Oh, I wish you weren’t going away!” 

Carey reddened—reddened as though 
no span of years or tale of responsibili- 
ties had sealed the book of youth. “Why 
do you say that?” he asked in a low, con- 
trolled voice, from which he resolutely 
shut out the eagerness, the curiosity that 
were welling in his mind. 

“IT don’t know. Because—hbecause 
you’re different from the others—and I'll 
miss you.” 

The subtle flattery moved him. “You'll 
miss me? Do you mean that?” 

She nodded silently ; and as he turned 
to catch her expression his glance rested 
on her eyes, with their thick black lashes 
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—on her warm mouth—on the elf-locks 
blown across her smooth, soft cheek ; and 
the things of the world, the things he had 
denied, surged up overwhelmingly. “You 
oughtn’t to miss me,” he said unevenly. 
“*Tis I ought to miss you.” 

Isabel looked down. “I wish you 
weren't going!” 

“*’Twon’t be for long; I’ll see you 
again soon. 

Her glance flashed back to his, warm 
and eager. 

“How?” 

The little whispered word sent his 
blood racing through his veins, and for 
one fierce moment the temptation to 
say, “I'll be alone at the office every 
day,” rose itisistently; but with a sud- 
den shame at his own thought he flung it 
aside. 

“My wifé is going to ask you out to 
Kilmeaden,” he said instead. 

“Me? To Kilmeaden?” She flushed 
to her temples with swift, incredulous 
delight. 
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“Yes. You'll come, won’t you?” Un- 
consciously he slackened speed again. 

Her glance fell. 

He misinterpreted her silence. “Oh, 
but you must come,” he said quickly. “I 
won't allow you to refuse. Look here! 
I’ll make you a promise! You like the 
car! Well, I'll take you for such drives 
as you'll never forget! Will that tempt 
rou?” 

Isabel still looked down at her clasped 
hands, her colour coming and going. 

“Answer! Isabel!” 

It was the first time he had used her 
name, though she had long ago ceased 
to be “Miss Costello” to all his people, 
and she started, as though he had touched 
her, the hot tide of blood rushing back 
into her face. 

The car was barely moving; he bent 
close to her. “You’re not angry? Say 
you will come!” 

Then at last she met his glance, her 
own eyes alight with sudden exultation. 

“I’m not angry—I will come.” 


(To be continued) 





THE AUTHOR’S 
SOME RECENT BOOKS 


MEFORE discussing the 
4 question of the extent to 
Swhich a novelist has a 
Bright to intrude his per- 
Msonality between the 
reader and the story, it 
mameuas should be frankly ad- 
mitted that the absolutely impersonal at- 
titude, which is the aim and end of real- 
ism, is unattainable. The novelist, like 
the critic, remains always, consciously or 
not, to some degree subjective. Strive as 
he will to emancipate himself from his 
preferences and his aversions, some shad- 
ow of them inevitably falls upon his 
pages, to betray him. The truth is that, 
just as a sponge gives out only what it 
has absorbed, a novelist reflects only such 


INTRUSION 


AND 


aspects of life as he has himself taken in, 
through the more or less faulty medium 
of his senses. In our outlook upon life, 
no two of us see any one object in pre- 
cisely the same manner; we are all to 
some degree myopic, astigmatic, colour- 
blind—mentally, morally, spiritually, 
what you will—and we cannot paint the 
simplest landscape without putting into 
it some line, some tint, some light or 
shadow which no one else could find in 
the original. Accordingly, we must re- 
member that every character and every 
incident that a novelist puts into the mov- 
ing-picture of his narrative represents 
not quite life as it is, but transmuted by 
its passage through the human limita- 
tions of his personality. 
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On the whole, it is fortunate for art 
that these things are so; it is the breath 
of his own individual life, that he 
breathes into the forms he moulds, which 
makes the true artist a creator. And it 
would be as absurd to stigmatise this in- 
imitable creative touch which makes a 
Thackeray heroine something forever 
distinct and apart from a heroine of 
George Meredith or Henry James, as it 
would be to resent the general resem- 
blance which members of a family have 
inherited from a common ancestor. No 
author has yet lived who did not be- 
queath to the children of his brain a large 
share of his own personal views of life, 
his practical philosophy, his deeper emo- 
tions and lighter tastes. For a genera- 
tion, Maupassant has been held up as a 
model of the impersonal novelist ; yet his 
later biographers declare that no other 
writer has ever surpassed him in uncon- 
scious self-revelation, and that his writ- 
ings form, for those who hold the key, 
a most complete betrayal of his intimate 
life. And yet at the same time one is 
still justified in saying that Maupassant 
is never guilty of intrusion. And this 


raises the very natural question, Just at 


what point does the imprint of an 
author’s personality begin to be felt as an 
intrusion, an interruption that mars the 
reader’s enjoyment, or at least reminds 
him of the fictitious character of what he 
reads? 

Like so many questions that arise in 
discussing the principles of fiction mak- 
ing, this is one which may be answered 
only conditionally ; for it depends largely, 
first, upon the temperament of the 
reader, and secondly, upon the author’s 
individual charm of style. There are 
many people who read Thackeray for the 
sake of Thackeray rather than for the 
story he has to tell; just as there were 
many people who went to see Sir Henry 
Irving, not because of the play, but be- 
cause of Irving. And to these Thack- 
eray’s constant intrusion as Master of 
the Performance, openly pulling the 
wires that move his puppets, confiden- 
tially discussing with us their merits and 
their defects, causes no more annoyance 
than Irving’s stilted walk and other man- 
nerisms. To them, Thackeray is always 
Thackeray; they would not have him 
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altered, if they could. And yet, as a 
principle of art, his method was defec- 
tive, and to the younger generation al- 
ready bears the stamp of the old-fash- 
ioned. When the modern novel was in 
its infancy, no one resented the presence 
of the novelist himself, visibly stalking 
through his pages; just as, when civilisa- 
tion was in its infancy, there was nothing 
incongruous in the visible presence of di- 
vinities in every grove and stream. But 
for an author to-day to interrupt the 
thread of his narrative, in order to talk 
to us confidentially about his personal 
opinions, whether concerning the divorce 
question or the stock market or his 
heroine’s new bonnet, is, we feel, an 
intrusion, not merely unwarranted but 
inartistic—as much so as though at a 
modern play the author or stage manager 
should usurp the centre of the stage to 
adda running commentary upon what 
the members of the caste are trying to 
say and do. ~ 

Now there are two ways in which nov- 
elists very commonly intrude, both of 
them highly inartistic, but one of 
them not merely inartistic but dishonest 
as well: the first is merely the Show- 
man’s method of Thackeray; the second 
is the deliberate dogmatism of those mis- 
taken individuals who write the so-called 
Purpose Novel. As a matter of theory, 
any phrase, word, trick of style or con- 
struction, which makes a reader sud- 
denly remember that what he is reading 
is not reality but the deliberate invention 
of the man whose name is on the title- 
page, is bad art. The novelist’s foremost 
purpose should be to give us the illusion 
of real people in a real world, to make us 
forget the craft of construction that lies 
behind his story, as completely as we for- 
get the warp of the canvas behind a 
painted masterpiece. *“Mannerisms of 
style that refuse to be ignored, such, for 
instance, as those of Henry James, re- 
main to some readers a permanent ob- 
stacle to full enjoyment ; they never quite 
reach the point where they may forget 
the author, and fully believe in the real- 
ity of his creations. Those of us who 
reach a degree of familiarity with his 
verbal involutions comparable with an 
ability to read a foreign language with- 
out self-consciousness, must still find an- 
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noyance in his occasional trick of re- 
ferring confidentially to “our young 
woman,” or “our young friend,” as it 
determined that we should not forget the 
mutual relation of author and reader. 
Yet this is probably the very mildest of 
the many ways in which a novelist’s 
pride in the children of his thoughts 
tempts him to break through the conven- 
tional reserve and talk to us directly, as 
man to man. At the very opposite ex- 
treme lies the sin of the author who, be- 
cause he has espoused some cause or 
creed or theory, deliberately colours all 
his story with dishonest exaggeration and 
glaring partisanship. 

It is this tendency that has brought 
even the phrase “problem novel” into dis- 
repute. As a matter of fact, many of the 
best novels of the past and the present 
are founded upon some big moral or so- 
cial problem, treated in a really big way. 

jut all that we want of the novelist is 
to set the facts before us. Which side 
of the problem he takes is really of small 
importance to us—the important thing is 
what we ourselves think. And if the 
author has justice on his side, if the facts 
he marshals really bear him out, the pub- 
lic will be quite as ready to agree with 
him, without his personal intrusion, as 
though he wasted many pages in specifi- 
cally lecturing them on their duty. Sup- 
posing, for instance, that temperance is 
the cause that he has espoused: let him, 
by all means, tell us that his principal 
character is an alcoholic; let him tell us 
when, where and how this character pur- 
sues the over-indulgence which brings 
about the final tragedy—and let him, if 
he chooses, be as frank about the telling 
as Zola in his L’Assommoir. But let him 
imitate also Zola’s impartiality ; for if he 
permits himself to stigmatise the entire 
wine-list at once, under the sweeping 
generalisation, “the Demon Rum”; if he 
tells us that his hero is once more “tread- 
ing the path to perdition,” when we know 
he has simply stepped across the street 
for a glass of beer; if he persistently re- 
fers to the “sink of iniquity,” when “‘cor- 
ner saloon” would have answered his 
purpose much better—then awe know that 
our author is a bigot rather than a stu- 
dent of life, and his book is not serious 
fiction but a temperance tract in disguise. 


‘ 
é 


There is more than one way in which 
a novelist may impress his personal bias 
upon a story. He may, for instance, 
carefully refrain from all expression of 
direct opinion, and yet convey quite un- 
mistakably his own special prejudice, 
through the indirect method of the char- 
acter and incidents that he assembles. If 
he writes a political novel, he need not 
tell you in so many words to which party 
he belongs, if throughout the volume he 
makes every Democrat a hero and every 
Republican a knave. If his central theme 
is pathological, he need not tell you which 
practice he favours, if his allopathic doc- 
tors invariably lose their patients, and his 
homeopaths invariably save them. And 
it may be accepted as a sound general 
proposition that if a novelist’s story quite 
plainly offers a specific thesis, and in 
working it out he finds himself obliged 
over and over again to evoke the element 
of chance, you feel that his-solution is of 
no more value as a working rule than a 
verdict reached by the flip of a penny. 
It seems almost ungracious to ap- 
proach from this point of view a book of 
such strength, such fine- 
“The Heart ness, such sympathetic 
of a insight as the new novel 
Child” by “Frank Danby,” The 
Heart of a Child. And 
yet, the book in other respects stands 
out so conspicuously above the gen- 
eral level of contemporary fiction that 
it is perhaps as well to lay one’s finger at 
once upon its one weakness. Mrs. 
Frankau has not only implied in the story 
itself, but specifically stated elsewhere 
that the thesis of her new volume grew 
out of an argument whether a young girl, 
inexperienced and unprotected, could go 
upon the stage, achieve a popular tri- 
umph, and yet retain her purity. Mrs. 
Frankau has attempted to maintain the 
affirmative side of this thesis, and ap- 
parently she thinks that she has suc- 
ceeded. It is true that she deliberately 
makes her specific case a peculiarly diffi- 
cult one; that she takes her future Gaiety 
Girl, Sally Snape, from the most dilapi- 
dated and degraded rook’s nest to be 
found in the London slums; that she 
shows her peculiarly friendless and un- 
guarded, and innocently unaware of the 
dangers that beset her; that she brings 
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her repeatedly in contact with the people 
likely to do her the most harm—and yet, 
in spite of hardships and temptations, 
shows us so convincingly just how the 
girl escapes, and not merely escapes, but 
in every case unconsciously achieves an 
advantage from the very circumstances 
that wrought her danger, that we feel, al- 
most to the end of the story, no sense of 
a straining of the facts, a distortion of 
probabilities. Not until her marriage with 
Lord Kidderminster do we question even 
slightly that the career of Sally Snape 
befell precisely as “Frank Danby” has so 
admirably chronicled it. But if we are 
to regard it as a solution of the thesis 
she has propounded, the answer must be 
epitomised somewhat after this fashion: 
the young woman who goes upon the 
stage, unless surrounded by special safe- 
guards of money and influence, finds her- 
self beset by such a host of insidious dan- 
gers, that she has small chance of main- 
taining her honour, unless protected first 
by the immaturity of her temperamental 
development, and secondly by a most per- 
sistent and unusual run of good luck. 
Mrs. Frankau is undoubtedly within her 
rights in showing how slight a cause, a 
mere toss of a coin, decides between the 
Many 


upward and the downward path. 
ancther novelist has made his heroine’s 


downfall dependent on a whim of 
chance; it is equally logical to assume 
with “Frank Danby” that fate may in- 
tervene to save rather than to destroy. 
Yes, it is not only logical, but when done 
with the assured touch, the probing 
knowledge of human nature that is 
shown in The Heart of a Child, it is 
strongly dramatic—but considered as a 
thesis, the moment the element of chance 
is introduced, its weight becomes im- 
paired. You say, it is all very well for 
the Sally Snapes of real life to have the 
safeguard of unawakened desires, the 
heart of an innocent child—how long 
will this protect her, unless fate is kind 
enough to intervene repeatedly in her be- 
half, as it does in the case of this Par- 
ticular Sally Snape? “Frank Danby” 
starts her in life with practically no 
chance, until fate removes her patient 
drudge of a mother, her drunken brute of 
a father. She might then have been 
driven onto the streets, had not two im- 
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mature boys out of pure good comrade- 
ship offered to share their room with her. 
And when in the course of months this 
innocent propinquity becomes _ill-ad- 
vised, fate again intervenes by ejecting 
them from a tenement which the city has 
condemned. And in the same way, all 
through her upward course, from helper 
in a jam factory to cloak model in 
Madame Violette’s West End establish- 
ment, from cloak model to Gaiety Girl, 
she is saved—not by her inborn distaste 
for men’s society and men’s ways, her 
ignorance of what their attentions mean, 
but by wholly extraneous circumstances ; 
the wrecking of Charlie Peastone’s dog- 
cart, the illness of Joe Aaron’s wife, the 
hundred and one events, large or small, 
that cause a different ending to the day 
from that which the men had planned. 
Sut the plain, honest, great big truth 
about this book is that you do not care 
in the least about theses while you read 
it. You think of it simply as the picture 
of one frail young woman, drifting as 
helpless as a cork along the conflicting 
currents of London life; you are caught, 
as every one who comes in contact with 
her is caught, with the magic of her per- 
sonality, the intangible, elusive quality 
that refuses to be analysed, but that Mrs. 
Frankau has nevertheless seized and 
flung before us in her pages with such 
poignancy and power that we feel that 
we are being allowed to probe a woman’s 
inmost soul, and are stirred to mingled 
laughter and tears at the truth and the 
pathos of her picture. The Heart of a 
Child is drawn upon a narrower canvas 
than Pigs in Clover, yet there is some 
character study in it which surpasses any 
of her previous work. 

Furze the Cruel, by John Trevena, is a 
volume which, oddly enough, some of his 
English reviewers con- 
sider to be unduly 
the warped and distorted by 
Cruel” the author’s intrusion. 

Here is a case, most em- 
phatically, where that golden rule of 
criticism, that a book must always be 
judged by the author’s intent, cannot be 
disregarded. Accordingly, in fairness, 
Mr. Trevena’s prefatory remark must be 
read before passing on to discuss what he 
has actually accomplished. 


“Furze 
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Almost everywhere on Dartmoor are Furze, 
Heather and Granite. The Furze seems to 
suggest Cruelty, the Heather Endurance, and 
the Granite Strength. The Furze is-destroyed 
by fire, but grows again; the Heather is torn 
by winds, but blossoms again; the @ranite is 
worn away imperceptibly by the rain. This 
work is the first of a proposed trilogy, which 
the author hopes to continue and complete 
with Heather and Granite. 


In other words, Mr. Trevena has’ not 
intended to say, in this first novel, that 
the world at large, or even the circum- 
scribed world of Dartmoor, is wholly 
cruel and unjust. He has simply, for the 
purpose of his art, chosen to present 
three successive phases of human life, in 
exactly the same way that experimenters 
in colour photography make three sep- 
arate transparencies, in red, green and 
violet-—neither of them claiming to be 
quite true to life, but all three produc- 
ing, when blended, a faithful reproduc- 
tion of every delicate tint and shadow. 
Furze the Cruel, considered in this light, 
simply as one of a succession of screens 
through which the finished picture is to 
be viewed, is not merely a piece of clear- 
sighted, virile realism: it is in many ways 
an astonishing book; one may even say, 
without fear of contradiction, that no 
other book has succeeded in symbolising 
the cruelty of life with such poignant and 
convincing power, since Frank Norris 
first burst upon the world with the crude 
genius of McTeague. Furze the Cruel 
is not a book which profits by a minute 
analysis of plot. There are a score of 
tangled threads of destiny, crossing and 
recrossing, as the threads of destiny al- 
ways do cross and recross in real life. It 
is one of those books that are spread over 
a wide canvas, and give you a sense of 
crowds and multitudes and clashing in- 
terests ; there is no single man or woman 
in it whom you may single out as the 
central figure; indeed, if half a dozen 
different readers should make the at- 
tempt, they would probably hit upon half 
a dozen different heroes or heroines, and 
not be quite satisfied with any one of 
them. The truth is that the real protag- 
onist of the book is the Furze itself, the 
incarnate symbol of the spirit of cruelty 
in nature and in man—it is the Furze 
that you must think of, first, last and all 
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the time, as you read—the Furze that de- 
fies extermination; that, no matter how 
you hack and dig and burn its roots, 
springs up again, grim and indomitable; 
and if the chief characters in the book 
are morally warped and misshapen, it is 
because they too have sprung from the 
soil which gives birth to the Furze, and 
when, in the end, Pendoggat, the cruel- 
est, thorniest man of them all, meets a 
hideous fate, it is no small tribute to the 
crude force of the story to say that one 
feels there is a certain symbolic justice 
that he should receive his punishment 
through the instrumentality of the Furze 
itself, perishing slowly in the midst of its 
blazing brambles from the fire for which 
his own wanton brutality was indirectly 
responsible. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. Trevena is one of the few 
men of real promise among the new re- 
cruits of English fiction. 
The Soul of a Priest, by the Duke 
Litta, is an example of the most irritat- 
ing form of an author’s 
“The intrusion. In no type of 
Soul of a fiction is it so necessary 
Priest” to keep the novelist’s 
personal bias out of 
sight as in the religious novel. To the 
reader, the author’s own, particular creed 
is of not the least importance; and for 
art’s sake, it ought to be a carefully 
guarded secret, so that as you close the 
volume, you cannot guess, though you 
try, whether he be a Baptist, a Moham- 
medan, or an Atheist. The trouble with 
the Duke Litta’s vigorous story of a 
young Catholic priest is that, try as you 
will, you cannot escape from the animos- 
ity of it. His antagonism is so deliberately 
flaunted in your face that even the best 
and most convincing episodes are in a 
measure marred by it; you feel him to be 
such a prejudiced witness that he has in 
a measure disqualified himself from testi- 
fying. And this is really a pity, be- 
cause the story he had to tell is a power- 
ful one, and the psychology of it pain- 
fully true and convincing, whether con- 
sidered from the Catholic or the Protes- 
tant standpoint. Here, in a word, is the 
vital part of the story that the Duke Litta 
had to tell: an abnormally sensitive lad, 
educated at a monastic college, develops 
an hysterical fanaticism amounting al- 
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most to a religious frenzy. The fact of 
his mother’s frailty and shamelessness, 
cruelly thrust upon him without warning, 
serves to intensify his dread of the out- 
side world, his morbid longing for the se- 
clusion of the cloister. Against the 
wishes of his father, against the advice 
of his few friends outside the church, he 
studies for the priesthood, and at last 
achieves his desire. And then begins his 
disillusion, his long, slow awakening to a 
knowledge that he has made a mistake, a 
knowledge that his faith in the Church is 
slipping from him, that peace lies only 
in owning his error and renouncing his 
vows. Now, whether the Church is at 
fault, or whether the young priest is 
alone to blame, is a matter that the reader 
should be left to judge for himself. The 
interest of the story lies in the struggle 
and awakening of a soul, not in an in- 
dictment of the Roman Catholic Church. 
As it is, the Duke Litta has succeeded in 
marring what is otherwise an unusually 
forceful book. 
No such fault is to be found with The 
Men of Yesterday, by Mary Holland 
Kinkaid. It is an Ameri- 
“The can Indian story, of a 
Man of distinctly new type, pic- 
Yesterday” turing the Chickasaw 
Indian, as he is to-day, 
or rather as he was during the closing 
days of tribal rule, before the admission 
of Oklahoma as a State. One feels, upon 
closing the volume and mentally review- 
ing the substance of it, that the author 
not only knows intimately the race of 
which she writes, but that she secretly 
contrasts the modern college-bred Indian 
in many respects favourably with the 
white man. Yet if she has her prejudices 
and preferences, Miss Kinkaid carefully 
abstains from putting them directly into 
words, and contents herself, as.good art 
demands, with allowing her narrative to 
speak for itself. Her heroine, Pakali, is 
the daughter of a white missionary, and 
on her mother’s side traces back to a long 
line of Indian chiefs. She is loved by 
another Indian, Hattakowa, who is a dis- 
tant kinsman; but his instincts and al- 
legiance are all on the side of his own 
race, while in her the white strain often 
takes the upper hand. For this reason, 
when Arnold Stuart comes to the Terri- 


tory, on governmental business, and 
meets and falls in love with Pakali, she 
responds to the call of her father’s race, 
and marries him. Arnold, however, is a 
man who is incapable of lasting fidelity. 
He means to be true to Pakali; he even 
thinks that he will be willing to take her 
East with him, and introduce her as his 
wife; but when the time comes for him 
to go East, he leaves her ; and with every 
passing month he finds it easier to inveft 
new excuses for not returning. There 


‘comes a time when Pakali falls ill, and 


her life hangs on a chance. Three sep- 
arate times her tribe send urgent mes- 
sages for Stuart to return to her, al- 
though at her desire they make no men- 
tion of the child that has been born—be- 
cause, if he will not come for her sake, 
she does not care to have him come at all. 
And when it becomes clear that Arnold 
not only will not return, but that he still 
poses as a single man and is paying court 
to another woman, of his own caste, 
Pakali’s little son is formally adopted into 
the tribe, thus by Indian law definitely 
cutting off any claim to him on the part 
of his father. The story concludes with 
Stuart’s tardy return, some years later ; 
his meeting with his former rival, Hatta- 
kowa, and the latter’s summary ven- 
geance; and finally with Hattakowa’s 
dramatic atonement for his crime. But 
to epitomise this rather exceptional book 
is to give only scant impression of the 
intensely Indian atmosphere which per- 
vades it. The author has achieved a dis- 
tinct triumph in taking us actually into 
the home life of the present-day Chicka- 
saws, and in making us feel their attitude, 
their impulses, their standards of right 
and wrong. It is a noteworthy volume, 
not soon to be forgotten. 
The Dissolving Circle, by Will Lilli- 
bridge, is a story of Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota—‘“a city unlike 
“The any other on earth,” so 
Dissolving the author declares, “the 
Circle” battleground upon which 
a giant domestic problem 
is daily fought.” In other words, it is a 
study of the social life of those voluntary 
exiles, men and women, who are waiting 
for the monotonous months required by 
law to drag themselves along, until the 
divorce courts can give them their cov- 
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eted freedom. The central figure, how- 
ever, is not one of those awaiting divorce, 
but a man seeking forgetfulness of the be- 
trothed whom another and less worthy 
suitor has wrested from him. This other 
man, who has brought the girl to Sioux 
Falls, but with no intention of marrying 
her, having lately found it far too much 
trouble to rid himself of a former wife, 
to care to repeat the experiment, runs 
across the man he has supplanted, and at 
the outset of the volume these two have 
a most fantastic and dramatic contest of 
will power, neither realising who the 
other man is. The outcome of this strug- 
gle, which is ostensibly friendly, but 
really carried out in such grim earnest 
that their lives hang in the balance, sym- 
bolises the outcome of the story as a 
whole — which,” although incidentally 
touching upon a dozen matrimonial tan- 
gles, concerns immediately the prolonged 
feud of these two men, who may be fairly 
well defined as personifications of self- 
indulgence and of self-sacrifice. Aside 
from a tendency to indulge in fantastic 
flights of fancy, the author on the whole 
keeps himself commendably in the back- 
ground. 


One thing to be said in favour of the 
class of fiction to which Justin Huntley 
McCarthy’s new volume, 


Seraphica, belongs, is 
that the author is largely 
estopped by its very 
form from _ intruding. 
The fact that it professes to be historical 
prevents him from intervening as Mas- 
ter of the Show—otherwise he would de- 
stroy the illusion of reality. But having 
conceded this, and having further ad- 
mitted that Seraphica is very much the 
sort of book that we are entitled to ex- 
pect from the author of Jf I Were King, 
a critic finds little more to say, either in 
praise or blame. It records certain ad- 
ventures of a young prince of the house 
of Bapaume, whose family would have 
betrothed him to a young duchess of the 
rival house of St. Pol. But because the 
youth cares nothing for the lady he has 
never been, and thinks himself deeply 
in love with another woman, who hap- 
pens at this time to be the mistress of the 
Prince Regent, he ungallantly sets forth 
secretly for the French capital, leaving 
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the youthful duchess to hide her chagrin 
as best she might. But, because she is a 
maiden of spirit as well as resource, and 
quite justifies her guardian’s phrase for 
her, “a merry devil in petticoats,” the 
Duchess Seraphica promptly dons doublet 
and hose, and sets forth in pursuit of her 
recreant suitor, fully determined upon his 
discomfiture. Mr. McCarthy makes, all 
things considered, the most of his opper- 
tunities offered by a plot so inherently 
improbable ; and probably the one thiug 
which saves us from a dramatisation of:it 
is that the hero is made to cut a far tgo 
sorry figure to satisfy the requirements of 
the present-day matinee idol. 

A group of short stories, strong, indi- 
vidual, admirable for their dramatic ap- 
peal and for their con- 
sistently objective treat- 
ment, are collected under 
the title of the first story, 
The Footprint, by Gou- 
verneur Morris. One might discuss at 
some length Mr. Morris’s methods of fic- 
tion, for they are good methods, and 
might be studied with profit by many bet- 
ter known and far more prolific writers 
of to-day. But a far more direct and 
helpful@treatment of the volume is sim- 
ply to retell very briefly a single one of 
the tales—and not necessarily the best of 
them, either. Scene, an isolated farm- 
house; time, between midnight and 
dawn; outside, a blizzard raging. The 
kitchen window slowly opens; a gaunt, 
storm-beaten figure, with frozen gar- 
ments clinging to his shaking limbs, en- 
ters furtively, and with the familiarity of 
old habit makes his way to the room 
above. A little later, two women, mother 
and daughter, descend to the kitchen; 
both have been weeping, neither can 
sleep, for they know that the son and 
brother, who has been tried and con- 
demned for murder, will be executed this 
morning, as soon as the hands of the 
kitchen clock have crawled around to the 
hour of six. Presently the gaunt old 
father, who for months has been bed- 
ridden with rheumatism, finds himself 
galvanised into activity by some strange 
instinct, and makes his way downstairs to 
the kitchen. Knowledge of his son’s sin 
and doom has been kept from him, and 
being blind and almost stone deaf, he does 
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not see the women’s tear-stained faces, 
nor hear the prayers they whisper as the 
hour of six draws near. But some sixth 
sense tells him that the house has been 
entered, that some one, some trespasser, 
is at this very moment in the room above. 
So, with a sort of patriarchal courage, 
the gaunt old cripple makes his way up- 
stairs, and blind and deaf to all entreaty 
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or explanation, finds, seizes and with his 
great bony hands strangles to death, at 
the very hour ordained, the condemned 
murderer who had fled from justice, the 
son who had sought shelter under his 
father’s roof. A -grim little story, but 
technically almost without a flaw. 


Frederic Taber Cooper. 


THE BOOK IN THE MAKING—VI 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE METHODS EMPLOYED IN THE MECHANICAL PRODUCTION 
OF THE ORDINARY BOOK OF FICTION 


PART 


ZN the previous instal- 

Hment under this head, 

yn: which appeared in THE 

#BooKMAN some months 

@eaago, the mechanical work 

“idinvolved in the printing 

mmof the sheets was de- 

scribed. In the present article #t is pro- 

posed to cover the final step, which is the 

binding. As was explained in the previ- 

ous article, thirty-two pages comprise the 

usual “form,” and this “form” of thirty- 

two pages is printed on each side of the 
sheet. 

The sheets thus printed are now de- 
livered to the binder, and for greater fa- 
cility in folding, the binder cuts them in 
half, which gives a single sheet of thirty- 
two pages, sixteen on each side. 

The sheets then go to the folding ma- 
chine. This is a mechanical device which 
very cleverly folds the sheets into page 
form. The machine according to the 
dexterity of the feeder, will fold from 
8,000 to 10,000 books per day of 320 
pages, each book representing ten folded 
sheets or “signatures.” If the book is to 
contain illustrations, these are now pasted 
on the signature in conjunction with 
which the illustration is to appear in the 
book. This has always been done by 
hand, but a machine has recently been 
perfected which does it with greater 
rapidity and even more exactness. 


III 


The next step is to “gather” these sig- 
natures from the piles which are taken 
from the folding machine—that is, the 
piles or stacks of the separate signatures 
are arranged on a table in their proper 
sequence ; and they are then gathered, by 
hand, one signature from each pile, in 
their proper order, thus making up a com- 
plete book. An expert worker can gather 
in this way 1,000 books per day. 

The books thus gathered are then 
placed in a machine which “smashes” 
them under a great pressure, and they 
now begin to assume the form of a com- 
pact volume. 

Following this the books are sewed. 
This machine by a series of revolving 
arms carry the signatures to the needles, 
where they are sewed together in their 
proper order by a very cunning and rapid 
operation. It requires a_ particularly 
adept operator, and one machine will sew 
about 800 books per day. 

Next the books are trimmed on the 
top, bottom and front edges, after which 
they are placed in the “rounding” and 
“backing” machine, which rounds the 
back of the book and makes the joint at 
the back edge on both sides, which gives 
the hinge-like effect to the cover. 

A lining strip is now glued to the back 
and the book is ready to receive its “case” 
or cover. 

The evolution of the “case” or cover 
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is peculiarly interesting, and the ma- 
chine which makes the case is probably 
one of the most remarkable and perfect 
in its operation of all the mechanical de- 
vices used by the binder. By a purely 
mechanical operation the boards and the 
centre lining piece are lifted from feed 
bins by the principle of suction and are 
placed on the piece of cloth, which, by 
an independent operation, has been cov- 
ered with paste. Then by another single 
operation of the machine the edges of 
the cloth are turned over the edges of the 
boards and smoothed down as perfectly 
as could be done by hand. It can be 
fairly said that the entire function of this 
machine is more than human in the per- 
fection of its operation. The capacity 
of one machine is 4,000 “cases” or covers 
per day. 

The “cases” now go to the stamping 
machines, on which the designs and titles 
are stamped. The ink effects are printed 
on the covers in practically the same way 
that the ordinary printing press accom- 


plishes it, and where the design is 
“blanked” in, or stamped “blind”—that 
is, without colour—it is mecessary to 
have the brass stamping die very hot. 
Where gold is used on the cover it is laid 
on by hand in sheets and stamped with 
a hot die,after which the superfluous por- 
tions are brushed off, leaving only the 
part that received the stamp. 

The “case” being made, the book is 
now pasted on the front and back sheets, 
which are termed the linings, and set in 
the case, or “cased in.” It is now a com- 
plete volume, and needs only to be put in 
the drying presses. These are machines 
in which the books are placed in alter- 
nating layers of books and “press 
boards,” and are kept under this pressure 
until they are thoroughly dried, which 
requires from twelve to twenty-four 
hours. 

The books are then taken from the 
presses and the wrappers or “jackets” 
placed on them, and they are ready for 
the shop. Laurence Burnham. 





A REVIEW OF SOME RECENT AND 
NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF 
BOOKMAKING 


aa MONG the volumes, in 

w limited editions, which 

me = am have been published dur- 

3 Bing the past fall by 

iP ee: Houghton, Mifflin and 

AVY Ot “3 COmpany there are three 

rabdan thes which claim special at- 

tention for their attractive format aside 
from the subject-matter. 

We mention, first, a tall quarto volume, 
on Abraham Lincoln.* This is made up 
of four contributions as follows: On 
“The Life-Mask of Abraham Lincoln,” 
by Richard Watson Gilder, “The Por- 

*Abraham Lincoln. A Biographical Essay, 
by Carl Schurz. With an Essay on the Por- 
traits of Lincoln, by Truman H. Bartlett. 
With eighteen illustrations in photogravure. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Miflin and 


Company. MDCCCCVII. Edition limited to 
1,040 copies. Price, $10.00 net. 


. 
. 


traits of Abraham Lincoln,” by Truman 
H. Bartlett, “The Hand of Abraham Lin- 
coln: A Poem,” by Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, and “A Biographical Sketch,” 
by Carl Schurz. While each of these is 
rather brief they possess new and pecu- 
liar interest and together form a splendid 
estimate of the personality of the man. 
The book contains a number of interest- 
ing and unusual plates, in photogravure, 
among them several portraits as curious 
as they are rare. In size the book is uni- 
form with The Life and Death of Car- 
dinal Wolsey and The Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin, which were brought 
out earlier in the year. The severely 
simple but excellent arrangement of the 
type is thoroughly satisfactory, although 
the title page might be criticised in some 
minor details. The book is bound in old- 
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blue boards, with a natural linen back, 
and a leather label. On the front cover is 
inserted a reproduction of a medallion of 
Lincoln which was struck in Paris in 
1865, and which lends a certain effective- 
ness to the binding. Certainly in this se- 
ries the publishers have evolved a dignified 
volume and format, and those that have 
thus far been published will have a real 
historical value. 

Another volume which embodies many 
characteristics of good book-making has 
the title Hydriotaphia, or Urne-Buriall,* 
by Sir Thomas Browne. The publishers 
state that though this is perhaps not as 
well known as the author’s Religio Me- 
dici, it has long been regarded by the best 
critics as his finest and most individual 
work and the one most sure to hold its 
place among the enduring masterpieces 
of classic English prose. The present 
volume is a reprint in almost exact type 
facsimile of the original edition which 
was issued in 1658. While the subject- 
matter is necessarily of a more or less 
gruesome nature it nevertheless possesses 
a curious interest, and one is impressed 
with the thoroughness with which the 
subject is covered. The publishers have 


very sensibly retained the archaic spell- 
ing of the first edition, which has a pecu- 
liar appropriateness. In size the book is 
a square thin quarto, printed on Arnold 
unbleached paper. The type page is very 
handsome and readable, and the italics, 
which are numerous, appear especially at- 


tractive with their swash capitals. Elu- 
cidating marginal notes appear frequently 
throughout the book. The binding is in 
full crimson leather, richly stamped in 
gold on both covers from a design repro- 
duced from an English binding of the 
early nineteenth century. 

The last volume of this trio is a very 
delightful historical account entitled 
Earl Percy’s Dinner-Table,+ by Harold 
Murdock. It presents a vivid picture of 


*Hydriotaphia, Urne-Burial; or A Discourse 
of the Sepulchral Urnes Lately Found in Nor- 
folk.” By Sir Thomas Browne, D. of Physick. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. 1907. Edition limited to 385 num- 
bered copies. Price, $7.50 net. 

tEarl Percy’s Dinner-Table. By Harold 
Murdock. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. 1907. Edition limited 
to 550 numbered copies. Price, $5.00 net. 
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Boston in the year of the opening of the 
Revolution, from the British point of 
view. It tells in a most alluring manner 
of the conversations around Earl Percy’s 
hospitable board, which was mostly com- 
posed of prominent officers in the British 
army, and noted citizens of the town. 
Through their conversations we gain a 
clear insight into the picturesque and ex- 
citing life of those days. We are taken 
through the minor personal encounters 
between Tories and Patriots, until finally 
we reach the picture of the thrilling bat- 
tles at Lexington and Bunker Hill. The 
atmosphere of the period has been re- 
markably suggested throughout the story, 
which holds the interest of the reader to 
the end. The book is a thin quarto, with 
very liberal margins, and presents an un- 
usual opportunity for extra illustration. 
There is a frontispiece of Earl Percy, de- 
signed and engraved with particular artis- 
tic charm by Sidney L. Smith. The por- 
trait is enclosed within an emblematic 
border containing a vignette of one of 
the dinner-table conversations. The ty- 
pography suggests all the flavour and 
simplicity of the period which the story 
records and the binding is in plain crim- 
son cloth, with a paper label. 

A handy and attractive series of stan- 
dard volumes has recently been inaugu- 
rated by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co., of 
Chicago. They are entitled The “Prairie” 
Classics,* and thus far four volumes have 
been issued: Kenilworth and Ivan- 
hoe, by Sir Walter Scott, and A Tale 
of Two Cities and Oliver Twist, by 
Charles Dickens. The volumes are small 
I2mos, very handy and compact in form, 
and well printed in a readable type on 
thin paper. Each volume contains a 
frontispiece, in full colour, and they are 
issued at the uniform price of $1 each. 
They are neatly bound in green cloth, 
with the title stamped on the back in gold, 
with a gilt top. 

The plan of the publishers is to com- 
plete the writings of each author, and to 
take up other standard writers as time 
goes on. Laurence Burnham. 


*The “Prairie” Classics: “Kenilworth,” by 
Sir Walter Scott; “Ivanhoe,” by Sir Walter 
Scott; “A Tale of Two Cities,” by Charles 
Dickens; “Oliver Twist,” by Charles Dickens. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00 each. 





REWRITING OF HISTORY 


=) NOWLEDGE of the 

§ past has been greatly en- 

8 larged of late by the care- 

a ful study of documents, 

sand much that has hith- 

Zerto passed for history 
; Shas had to be rewritten 
in consequence. It is fortunate for the 
reader when the rewriting is done by men 
of letters. The difficulty with a work 
like the new Political History of England, 
as was suggested in a review of the 
earlier volumes in these pages, is that the 
mere student too often has the stage. 
That difficulty has been avoided in the 
main in thesucceeding volumes. Certainly, 
no one could ask for a more entertaining 
book than this by Dr. Hodgkin,* carry- 
ing the story from the earliest times to the 
Norman Conquest. Nor could a more 
competent authority upon the period have 
been found. The materials are necessarily 
scanty, and Dr. Hodgkin does not attempt 
to go beyond them in drawing his picture 
of the times and the men. Perhaps he 
might now and then have trusted to his de- 
ductions with advantage. Tradition is, to be 
sure, a dubious guide, and the chroniclers 
themselves were given to romancing. 
Still, some weight may fairly be allowed 
to testimony from these sources. 
Dr. Hodgkin marshals the known facts 
with great skill, and brings out a number 
of valuable points more clearly than any 
of his predecessors: He shows, for 
example, that the Saxon Conquest was 
by no means a rapid one, and that the 
British made many a fierce stand against 
the invaders before they were finally 
driven into the west. Whether Arthur 
existed or not, there was undoubtedly a 
battle of Mount Badon. But up to the 
beginning of the eighth century much of 
our assumed information rests upon sur- 
mise. Even Bede has little to tell us of 
the events preceding the seventh century. 
Probably the wave of barbarism which 
spread over the land with the coming of 
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*The Political History of England. Vol. I. 
From the Earliest Times to the Norman Con- 


quest. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L., Litt.D. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 


the Germans blotted out many a record 
we would gladly have. Fortunately, the 
characters and deeds of Alfred and Eg- 
bert and Canute and Harold are more 
familiar. Dr. Hodgkin’s account of them 
is at once fair and sympathetic. It is 
possible, however, that he exaggerates the 
influence of the Norman Conquest. Will- 
iam brought evil as well as good to 
England, and, after all, it was the English 
strain which prevailed when the races had 
been fused. 

The events succeeding the Conquest 
are admirably treated by Mr. H. W. C. 
Davis in the second volume of another 
History of England. His story of Eng- 
land under the Normans and Angevins* 
takes the reader from 1066 to 1272. This 
is practically the period of which Pro- 
fessor Adams of Yale has already written 
in The Political History. Without 
attempting any direct comparison of the 
two volumes, it may be said that 
Mr. Davis has the clearer style and Pro- 
fessor Adams the more vivid gift of 
characterisation. The difference is well 
illustrated in the account of Stephen. 
Mr. Davis also places more emphasis 
upon the influence of the Norman Con- 
quest than the facts seem to justify. But 
he is certainly no hero worshipper, as his 
estimates of the kings show. He does not 
credit Henry I. with any breadth of mind, 
and says that he and Rufus were alike 
“reformers by the accidents of their situ- 
ation.” The hypothesis is somewhat diffi- 
cult to defend. It may be admitted that 
the first Henry was inferior to the sec 
ond ; but the admiration he excited among 
his contemporaries was not bestowed 
without reason. The name of Henry II. 
is popularly associated with that of 
Becket; and the struggle between the 
royal and papal power is in a sense the 
distinguishing note of the whole Norman 
and Angevin period. But of more con- 
sequence to the future of England were 
the legal and constitutional reforms of the 
reign. These, as Mr. Davis points out, 


*England under the Normans and Angevins. 
By H. W. C. Davis. New York: G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. 
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explain the security of Henry’s govern- 
ment under conditions of apparent weak- 
ness like those which prevailed in the 
days of the Tudors. Neither the indiffer- 
ence of Richard nor the misgovernment 
of John sufficed to undo them; and from 
them we may trace, not altogether fanci- 
fully, the promulgation of Magna Carta 
and the assembling of Simon de Mont- 
fort’s Parliament. Not the least inter- 
esting chapters in the volume are those 
which deal with the social conditions of 
the period. There has been of late per- 
haps a natural reaction from what may 
be called the purely sociological concep- 
tion of history ; and writers of to-day, like 
those of a generation ago, are turning 
back to the elucidation of politics and 
describing with minute detail diplomatic 
disputes and military campaigns. The 
true method will be found in maintaining 
an even balance between the two methods, 
and this Mr. Davis has very nearly 
reached. His book gives evidence of con- 
siderable independent research and of 
scholarly thoroughness throughout. 
Within the limits he was constrained to 
observe, it is well-nigh a model of its 
kind. 

Mr. Tout, in the third volume of The 


Political History,* begins with the acces- 
sion of Henry III. and continues the 
narrative to the death of Edward III. 
This is a period of exceptional importance 
to students of the British Constitution, 
and no man is better qualified than 


Mr. Tout to deal with it. Unfortunately, 
he chooses to devote the greater part of 
the volume fo the minute narration of 
battles and sieges. It may be said, of 
course, that these things cannot be ig- 
nored ; but certainly they might have been 
more lightly treated. The birth and de- 
velopment of parliamentary institutions 
is, after all, the main issue, and for this 
reason the reign of Edward I. is more 
important than those of his immediate 
predecessors or successors. It may be 
safely assumed that with the democratic 
principles of a later age Edward could 
have had no sympathy. 
held the baronage in check by the mere 
power of the crown, he would no doubt 

*The Political History of England. 1216- 


1377. By T. F. Tout, M.A. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 


If he could have . 
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have done so. His claim to wise states- 
manship lies in the fact that he perceived 
that “a body politic in which every class 
of the nation should have its part” offered 
the best means of strengthening the au- 
thority of the crown. He had a distinctly 
legal temper, and it led him to follow 
constitutional ideals. “He may have been 
wanting in originality or deep insight,” 
says Mr. Tout, “yet it is impossible to 
dispute the verdict that has declared him 
to be the greatest of all the Plantagenets.” 
Perhaps the best testimony to the value 
of his work is its endurance in the face 
of the disorganising forces let loose by 
his death. His impotent son, even his 
fiery grandson, were not the men to carry 
on his great designs. Nor was the age 
one of constitutional change only. Social 
and religious development also went on 
apace. There might be excuse for call- 
ing the thirteenth century the greatest 
single century in human history. It is 
to be wished that Mr. Tout had dwelt 
somewhat more minutely upon these 
aspects of the period. What he has to 
say, however, is always illuminating. 

It is a long leap from the beginning of 
English Parliaments to the beginning of 
the Spanish Inquisition, though the phil- 
osophic historian might be able to bridge 
the distance with some demonstration of 
cause and effect. The reader who turns 
to Dr. Henry Charles Lea’s substantial 
volumes, however, will feel that he is in 
a world apart from the main currents of 
history. A History of the Inquisition of 
Spain* will unquestionably remain for 
many years the last word on the sub- 
ject, so far as there is ever a last word. 
It is a subject which Dr. Lea has made 
peculiarly his own. The present work 
shows how scrupulously and minutely he 
has examined every document. No other 
English writer has gone over the ground 
in this thorough fashion; nor is any 
Spanish writer to be followed as implicitly 
on the whole. Llorente’s Historia Critica 
de la Inquisicién de Espaiia is, of course, 
now out of date, and his successors, if 
more honest, have usually been hardly less 
partisan. There is, it is true, a certain 
bias in Dr. Lea’s mind. A Protestant, 

*A History of the Inquisition of Spain. By 


Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. In four volumes. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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after all, cannot write except as a Prot- 
estant. But he conceals nothing; he sets 
down the facts as they are; and those who 
do not agree with him may find their 
arguments, if they will, in his pages. 
Such a method of writing history is be- 
yond praise. It is to be wished, however, 
that Dr. Lea’s style were always as lucid 
as his thought. Nor in the matter of 
arrangement is he impeccable. The early 
chapters in the. first volume deal with 
the Jews and Conversos, and give a sum- 
mary of conditions preceding the advent 
of Torquemada, but in so haphazard a 
manner that the unskilled reader is con- 
fused rather than enlightened. When the 
actual organisation of the Inquisition is 
described the narrative becomes clearer. 
Dr. Lea emphasises the former disinclina- 
tion of the Spaniards for persecution ; for 
three centuries the punishment of heresy 
had been administered only in the mild- 
est manner in Aragon, during which time 
it was unknown in Castile. There were 
various reasons for this, among them the 
friendly relations and frequent intermar- 
riages between Spaniards, Jews and 
Moors. Yet from the logical point of 


view—and the Middle Ages were logical 


to excess—there was every argument for 
the disciplining of the heretic. To ecclesi- 
astical motives were added patriotic; 
Fernando and Isabella recognised the 
fact that from religious unity national 
unity would come. Dr. Lea gives a vivid 
picture of the growing hatred between the 
Jews and the Christians. He shows, too, 
the economic loss entailed by the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews. But it is clear that 
to a people with a great moral issue, as 
this seemed to the Spaniards to be, such 
considerations would make only a partial 
appeal. The new engine of persecution 
was dreaded and hated at first, and even 
after it had been well established there 
was constant friction between the inquisi- 
tors and the secular clergy, and appeals 
to Rome were frequent. But step by step 
the power of the Holy Office became con- 
solidated. In the later volumes, dealing 
with the matters of jurisdiction, organisa- 
tion, resources and practice, Dr. Lea re- 
lates with much minuteness the processes 
by which the Inquisition became supreme 
throughout Spain, even, for a time, over 
the bishops themselves. It is no exag- 
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geration to say that no more remarkable 
system was ever devised by the wit of 
man. The summary of its results in the 
fourth volume gives the reader an excel- 
lent general view of the subject. 

While Spain was thus held in the thral- 
dom of the Dark Ages, the rest of the 
world was moving on. How rapidly it 
was moving even shrewd observers did 
not guess until in France a bloody revolu- 
tion overturned the ancien régime. In 
that bewildering débacle the whole civ- 
ilisation of Europe was involved. To 
England it was a transforming force. 
The struggle against Napoleon consoli- 
dated the British Empire and made 
insular remoteness forever impossible. 
Naturally,’ the eleventh volume of The 
Political History of England,* covering 
the period from 1801 to 1837, has much 
to say of the progress of events on the 
Continent; but the authors (it has been 
left to Mr. Fotheringham to complete the 
late Mr. Brodrick’s work) wisely confine 
themselves to a reasonable brevity in nar- 
rating such matters as Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns or the naval fights between Great 
Britain and the United States. These 
have been treated at great length so often 
that the details may safely be taken for 
granted. They are thus treated, for in- 
stance, in the ninth volume of The Cam- 
bridge Modern History,+ which takes its 
name from the protagonist in the struggle. 
It is difficult for us, even with the help 
of the countless histories and memoirs 
which have been poured forth, to appre- 
ciate the dominance of Napoleon over 
the imagination of his time. And if his 
contemporaries were hampered by the 
personal equation, we are equally ham- 
pered by the lack of it. On the whole, how- 
ever, the less favourable estimate of the 
man seems likely to prevail. No modern 
scholar attempts the easy role of pan- 
egyrist. Napoleon failed because he de- 
served to fail. Puffed up with pride, 
he made two fatal mistakes—the com- 


*The Political History of England. 18o01- 
1837. By the Hon. George C. Brodrick and 
J. K. Fotheringham, M.A. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 

tThe Cambridge Modern History. Planned 
by the late Lord Acton and edited by A. W. 
Ward, G. W. Prothero and Stanley Leathes. 
Volume IX. Napoleon. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 
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mercial war with Great Britain and the 
attack on the liberties of Spain. In The 
Cambridge Modern History all the phases 
of his career are described with scrupu- 
lous diligence and accuracy. The work, 
as readers of THe BooKMAN know, is 
being written by a number of scholars 
under the editorship of three Cambridge 
men. Among the contributors to the 
present volume are MM. Pariset and 
Guilland, General Keim, Dr. von Pflugk- 


Hartung and Messrs. H. W. Wilson, ~ 


A. W. Ward, H. A. L. Fisher, Charles 
Oman, J. Holland Rose and W. H. 
Hutton. Something is lost, of course, in 
such variety of authorship ; but good edit- 
ing will reduce the loss to a minimum. 
The Cambridge Modern History is an 
undertaking honourable to _ British 
scholarship and worthy of all praise. 
After Napoleon was safely bestowed at 
St. Helena the development of England 
took another direction ; and—to return to 
the eleventh volume of The Political 
History—the pressure of the demand for 
reform increased so rapidly that even the 
reactionary forces of the later Georgian 
era could not withstand it. The kings of 
the period are not engaging figures. The 
third George was an honest man, but he 
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lost his reason for good in 1810, and 
lingered on the stage thereafter a pitiful 
wraith of his old self. As for the fourth 
George, the less said the better. Possibly 
he had some kingly qualities; his apolo- 
gists have endeavoured to make us think 
so; but he could retain neither affection 
nor respect, and his influence in public 
affairs, so far as he chose to exert it, was 
distinctly deleterious. Nor was the fourth 
William a king to provoke enthusi- 
asm. He had a certain kindliness and 
sincerity, however, that have made him 
less than contemptible to posterity. How- 
ever, the real interest of the time lies in 
the social and economic changes that 
were going on. Too much has been made 
of the Reform Bill, no doubt; it was a 
measure defective in many ways. Still, 
its passage was a long step toward the 
political regeneration of the nation. The 
authors of this volume deal with this and 
all other controversial matters in a con- 
servative spirit. They have their own 
opinions, to be sure, but in the main they 
succeed in preserving a philosophic de- 
tachment from mere partisanship. Theirs 
is one of the best contributions so far to 
an excellent work. 
Edward Fuller. 
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READERS’ GUIDE TO BOOKS 
RECEIVED 


BELLES-LETTRES 
E. P. Dutton and Company: 


The Symbolist Movement in Literature. By 
Arthur Symons. 

In discussing this movement the au- 
thor gives a series of essays in which he 
considers such writers as Gérard de 
Nerval, Villiers de L’isle-Adam, Arthur 
Rimbaud, Paul Verlaine, Jules Laforgue, 
Stéphane Mallarmé, Joris Karl Huys- 
mans and Maurice Maeterlinck. A 
bibliography of the works of each writer 
has been given and also notes containing 
various particulars which the author 
thinks are likely to be useful in fixing 
more definitely the personal characteris- 
tics of these writers. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 


The Essays of Francis Bacon. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Mary Augusta 
Scott, Ph.D., Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in Smith College. 

In this edition the text of James Sped- 
ding has been used, with the omission of 
his Latin notes and the substitution of 
Dr. Scott’s own notes for many of Mr. 
Spedding’s English notes. The editor 
has prepared an introduction consisting 
of two parts; one a sketch of Bacon’s 
life and the other a review of his work. 


VERSE 
Bessette and Son: 


Sons of the Sun. 


Burton. 


A volume of short poems divided in 
three parts. Part First, “America”; 
Part Second, ““The Alder Bough’”’ ( which 
relates to the Norse and the North), and 
Part Third, “Miscellaneous.” In all 
about eighty poems. 


By Martha Virginia 


Broadway Publishing Company: 


The Poisoned Lake and Other Poems. By 
Alanson Hartpence. 

A volume containing the first work of 

a young poet. The book takes its title 

from the first poem. The. shorter poems 

deal principally with the ever-changing 

moods of human nature and human love. 


The Rebellion of Hell. By James Wynkoop. 
An epic poem in twelve cantos. 


Richard G. Badger: 


Songs of Many Days. 
Pratt. 


Pocket Tokens and Other 
Vernon Wade Wagar. 
Weeds and Wild Flowers. By Mowry Bell. 
Lyrics and Idyls. By Nellie C. T. Herbert. 
Poems. By Helen Elizabeth Coolidge. 
An Illuminated Way and Other Poems. 
By Frances Coan Percy. 
Out of the Depths. By Carrie B. Vaughan. 
The Secret of the Statue and Other Verse. 
By Eleanor C. Donnelly. 
Each volume a collection of short 
poems. 


By Florence Evelyn 


Poems. By 


Brentano's: 


Two in Arcadia. By Lucine Finch. 


The passion of two lovers expressed 
in verse and illustrated in colour. As 
one of the interesting features of the 
book, the publishers note a new depar- 
ture in the way of illustrating. hey 
state that Miss Finch is not an artist 
and that the illustrations accompanying 
the poem were all cut by her from pieces 
of coloured paper and pasted together 
to get the effects which the pictures 
show. 


The Search of Belisarius. 


By Percy Stick- 
ney Grant. 


A Byzantine legend which tells the 
story of the blind Belisarius’s search 
over the world for his child and how 
after sorrow and suffering he finds the 
boy among a group of children to whom 
he is relating how one, Belisarius, saved 
Rome from Gothic invasion. 


Robert Grier Cooke, Inc.: 


Rosemary. By Edith Abercrombie-Miller. 
A volume of short poems. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company: 


A Scallop Shell of Quiet. 
Hazard. 


A volume of devotional poems con- 
taining forty Lenten sonnets, an Inter- 
lude of fifteen poems, and eight final 
sonnets, forming a Cycle of Grief over 
the death of a friend. 


By Caroline 


Kyler and Son: 


Short Poems. 
Poet. 


A collection of about fifteen short 
poems on various themes, all tending to 
help the reader to look on the bright 
side of life. 


By Grant Kyler, the Printer- 
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The Macmillan Company: 


The Golden Hynde and Other Poems. By 
Alfred Noyes. 

In addition to some pieces that have 
been published in magazines the volume 
contains a considerable amount of work 
that has not heretofore been printed. 


Moffat, Yard and Company: 


Through Italy with the Poets. An Anthol- 
ogy. By Robert Haven Schauffler. 

The editor has gathered together many 
poems on Italy from the different na- 
tions and centuries and arranged them 
in the order of a natural tour from 
Verona and Milan across the lakes to 
the Riviera, down the western side 
through Florence, Rome and Naples to 
Reggio, and up the eastern side, through 
Taranto, Ancona and Venice to Asolo. 


The Outing Publishing Company: 


A Bundle of Myrrh. By John G. Neihardt. 
A Sequence of Songs and Chants. 


The Pacific Short Story Club: 
A Song of Autumn and Other Poems. By 
Henry Meade Bland. 

A collection of about sixty short 
poems reprinted from various magazines. 
The volume contains an introduction by 
George Wharton James, giving an ac- 

count of the poet’s life. 


The Poet Lore Company: 


The Breath of the Mountains. 
Doran. 


A collection of short poems. 


By Beverley 


The Post Publishing Company: 
The Path of Years. By Mary A. P. Stans- 
bury. 

A volume containing about seventy- 
five short poems reprinted from various 
magazines. 

Grant Richards: 
The Lover’s Hours. By Filson Young. 
A volume of ten short poems. 
The Stone and Barringer Company: 
Lyrics from Cotton Land. By John Charles 
McNeill. 


A collection of short poems some of 
which have already appeared in the 
Century Magazine. 


EDUCATIONAL 


American Book Company: 


Arranged 
By Edith 


La Comédia Classique en France. 
as a Reader with bree ai 
Healy. 


A reader Gudaned to stimulate the in- 
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terest of high school pupils in the study 
of the masterpieces of French comedy. 
The book is not intended to supply all 
that is required at the college examina 
tion, and its selections, therefore, are 
not complete plays, but extracts illustrat- 
ing celebrated comedies. 


German Stories Retold. Edited for School 
Use by James R. Kern and Minna M. 
Kern. 

Thirteen of Grimm’s Fairy Tales have 
here been retold in a manner suitable for 
the young beginner. As an aid to fix the 
language more firmly in the memory, and 
to cultivate conversation and narration, 
questions are given on each story. 


Houghton, Miiin and Company: 


The éneid of Virgil. Books VII-XII. 
Translated by Harlan Hoge Ballard. 
A translation of the last six books of 
this Latin Classic. Mr. Ballard made a 
translation of the first six books some 
years ago. 


Scott, Foresman and Company: 


Selections from Chaucer. Edited with an 
Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary by 
Edwin A. Greenlaw, Ph.D 

The Lake English Classics. In the 
introduction is given a description of 
England in Chaucer’s time, a sketch of 
the poet’s life, a chapter on pronuncia- 
tion, one on inflection, and one on versi- 
fication. There is also a bibliographical 
note. 


MEMOIRS, BIOGRAPHY 
The McClure Company: 


Jean Jacques Rousseau. By Jules Lemaitre. 
Translated by Jeanne Mairet. 

A series of lectures which were de 
livered by Jules Lemaitre on the life and 
work of Jean Jacques Rousseau. Ac- 
cording to the author, this is not a 
“critical biography” of Rousseau, his 
chief object being “the history of his 
sentiments.” 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


Charles the Bold. 
By Ruth Putnam. 


The latest edition to the Heroes of the 
Nations Series. Following chapters on 
the childhood and youth of Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, the story is 
told how he humbled the pride of Louis 
XI and compelled him to accede to the 
terms of the insurgent Burgundian 
nobles, how he dreamed of establishing, 
by the aid of his sword, a kingdom be- 
tween France and Germany, and of his 
failure to accomplish this owing to the 
strength of his arch foe Louis XI. 


Last Duke of Burgundy 
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Charles Scribner's Sons: RELIGION, SCIENCE 


Memoirs of the Comtesse De Boigne. RF. Fenno and Company: 


edi iginal MS. M. ; 
—. ae Ss See ay The Discovery of the Soul. Out of Mysti- 


This is the third and last volume of om Sa and Progress. By Floyd B. 


the Memoirs of the Comtesse De Boigne 

and covers the years from 1820 to 1830. In this volume an attempt is made to 
Altogether the three volumes touch on a reveal the plane progressive man has ob- 
period of nearly fifty years, from 1871 tained on his ascent toward freedom, 
until 1830, and give a vivid idea of the and to throw light on the path leading 
whole period. In this new volume the through mysticism to the discovery of 
Comtesse describes the latter years of those unused powers within the soul 
Louis XVIII, the reign of Charles X, which duly appropriated give expression 
and especially the events of the Revolu- to the divine in man. 

tion of July, 1830, which made Louis 

Philippe King of the French. Funk and Wagnalls Company: 


( The Psychology of Inspiration. An Attempt 

DRAMA to Distinguish Religious from Scientific 

Truth and to Harmonize Christianity with 

Houghton, Miflin and Company: Modern Thought. By George Lansing 
Raymond. 

"The author tells us that this book is 
the outgrowth of an endeavour to find a 
way in which all that is essential to the 

The Macmillan Company: methods and results of scientific and his- 
; toric research can be accepted, while, at 
the same time, nothing that is essential 
to the theory or practice of religion need 


Elizabethan Drama. Two Volumes. By 
Felix E. Schelling. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this number. 


The Scarecrow or the Glass of Truth. A 
Tragedy of the Ludicrous. By Percy 


Mackaye. be rejected. 
The first prose drama by Mr. Mackaye. 
It is described as an imaginative study The Metaphysical Publishing Company: 
of New England temperament, as a local 3 : 
phase of broader human psychology. Mental Healing. By Leander Edmund 
The scene is laid in New England in the Whipple. 
witchcraft days of the seventeenth cen- A new edition. The author here pre- 


tury. sents the results of his experience de- 

rived from many years of constant study 

The Poet Lore Company: of mental influences and their physical 

Thekla. A Drama. By Aileen Cleveland effects, in a practice of wide extent, 

Higgins. maintained among people of high grades 

of intelligence, where the action of the 

mind could be observed in all its varying 
phases. 








Thekla, a young maid of Iconium, be- 
comes impressed with the teaching of 
the apostle Paul and gives up her lover 
and her luxurious home to lead the life Tye Open Court Publishing Company: 
of a priestess, spreading the gospel of 3 : 
Christ. After being baptized by Paul Avesta Eschatology. Compared with the 
she goes to Antioch, where she is ridi- Books of Daniel and Revelations. By Dr. 
culed and taken for a dancing girl. Com- Lawrence H. Mills. 
mitting what was considered an act Supplementary to the author’s book 
of sacrilege against the high priest, she Zarathushtra, Philo, the Achemendis 
is taken prisoner and sentenced to appear and Israel.” 
in the arena before the wild beasts. Here 
she is protected from the fury of the Privately Printed: 
animals by a divine power, and when it “ : 
is found that she cannot be harmed the A Reasonable Way to Study the Bible. By 
throng is greatly impressed and she is Isabella T. Redfield. 
released and permitted to proceed on her The author has prepared this little 
mission, volume of questions, grouped under 

he. various headings, as an aid to Bible 
The Shakespeare Society of New York: students in becoming familiar with the 
H:z og and the Ur-Hamlet. (The Text of Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles. 
the Second Quarto of 1604, with a con- ae . : 
jectural Text of the alleged Kyd Hamlet Privately Printed: 
preceding it.) With an Introduction by A New Gospel. By Persona. 
Appleton Morgan, A.M., LL.B., Columbia. Part I deals with the spirit of Christ 

In the series of The Bankside-Restora- on religious subjects, and Part II with 

tion Shakespeare. His spirit on social topics. 
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G. P, Putnam’s Sons: 


The Sphere of Religion. A Consideration of 
its Nature and its Influence upon the 
Progress of Civilization. By Frank Sar- 
gent Hoffman. 

The author at the outset explains what 
is meant by religion and then traces out 
the steps of its development from the 
rudest forms to be found among savages 
to the more exalted conceptions of to- 
day. A considerable portion of the work 
is devoted to an account of the various 
Sacred Books that have attained promi- 
nence in the course of history, beginning 
with those of the Babylonians and 
Egyptians, and coming down to those of 
our own time and country. There are 
chapters describing the relation of re- 
ligion to the general progress of man- 
kind. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 


Roman Catholic and Protestant Bibles Com- 
pared. The Gould Prize Essays. Second 
Edition, Revised and Supplemented with 
Appendices Originally accompanying the 
Essays and a Composite Bibliography 
Covering the General Literature of the 
Subject. Edited by Melanchthon Williams 
Jacobus, D.D. 

In November of 1903, growing out of 
a correspondence on the subject with a 
priest of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Miss Helen Gould offered through Dr. 
White, president of the Bible Teachers 
Training School, three prizes for the 
best essays on the double topic, first, 
“The Origin and History of the Bible 
Approved by the Roman Catholic 
Church” ; second, “The Origin and His- 
tory of the American Revised Version 
of the English Bible.’ The contest 
closed October 1, 1904, and the three 
essays which appear in this volume were 
chosen by competent judges not only for 
their historical accuracy but also for 
their adaptability to the average reader. 


Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions: 

The Unfinished Task of the Christian Church. 
Introductory Studies in the Problem of 
the World’s Evangelization. By James L. 
Barton. 


One of the series of text-books pub- 
lished by the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for the use of voluntary mission 
study classes in the institutions of higher 
learning in the United States and 
Canada. 


Islam. A Challenge to Faith. Studies on 
the Mohammedan Religion and the Needs 
and Opportunities of the Mohammedan 
World from the Standpoint of Christian 
Missions. By Samuel M. Zwemer, F.R.G.S. 

The purpose of this book is to present 
Islam as a challenge to. the faith and 
enterprise of the church. Its argument, 


as summarised in the preface, is as fol- 
lows: “Islam, the greatest of all the 
non-Christian religions, is not of divine 
but of human origin, although so widely 
extended, and it is wholly inadequate, in 
spite of much that is true, to meet man’s 
needs’ intellectually, spiritually, or 
morally, as proved by its own history; 
therefore the present condition of Mos- 
lem lands, with their unprecedented op- 
portunities and crises, and the work 
which has already been accomplished, 
are a challenge to evangelise the whole 
Mohammedan world in this generation.” 


The Vedanta Society: 
The Gospel of Ramakrishna. 


The life and teachings of Sir Rama 
krishna expounded by one of his devoted 
disciples. 


The Vir Publishing Company: 


Five Minute Object Sermons to Children. 
Through Eye-Gate and Ear-Gate into the 
City of the Child-Soul. By Sylvanus Stall, 
D.D. 


A revised edition. The volume con 
tains forty-three brief sermons which 
grew out of the necessity found in the 
author’s own parish of inventing a means 
of securing the attendance of young peo- 
ple at the Church service. The objects 
used in illustrating these sermons have 
been chosen from among the ordinary 
things of every-day life. 


Young People’s Missionary Movement: __ 
The Challenge of the City. By Josiah 


Strong. 

A volume in the Forward Mission 
Study Courses. A study of the large city 
of to-day from a social, religious and 
political standpoint. It treats of the 
modern city as a menace and gives the 
Christian solution of the problem. 


HISTORY, TRAVEL, DESCRIPTION 
Selwyn A. Brant: 
Encyclopedia of Mississippi History. Two 


Volumes. By Dr. Dunbar Rowland. 

In compiling this work of reference 
Dr. Dunbar Rowland, Director of the 
Mississippi Department of Archives and 
History, has established a _ precedent 
that may with profit be followed by other 
State historians. From the archives of 
the State of Mississippi and from other 
sources he has completed, in two iarge 
volumes, each numbering over a thou- 
sand pages, a work whose purpose is “to 
give a concrete knowledge of the State 
of Mississippi as a political division of 
the United States.” Dr. Rowland has 
included many biographies of men who 
have made history for the State of Mis- 
sissippi and has incorporated much in- 
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teresting material outside the strictly his- 
torical field. The form of the work is 
encyclopedic, and its alphabetical ar- 
rangement makes it convenient for con- 
sultation. Mississippi being a typical 
Southern State, one who makes an in- 
telligent study of its history has a pretty 
thorough knowledge of the evolution and 
development of the South. Such a study 
is made possible by this Encyclopedia. 


Dodd, Mead and Company: 
A Guide to the West Indies and Bermudas. 


By Frederick A. Ober. 

Mr. Ober, who began his study of the 
West Indies about thirty years ago and 
who has visited and is intimately ac- 
quainted with every island in the archi- 
pelago that is worthy the attention of 
the traveller, has from his vast store- 
house of information prepared a guide- 
book to the Bermudas, Bahamas, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Jamaica, Haiti and Santo 
Domingo, the Danish, Virgin, Dutch, 
French Leeward and Windward Islands, 
Barbados and Trinidad, and has given in 
a convenient form all the details 
which a tourist desires as to routes, 
hotels, rates, places of interest, the his- 
tory and present condition of the islands, 
their flora and fauna, commerce, natural 
resources, etc. The volume is illustrated 
and contains many coloured maps. 


the year 1630, and coming down to 1648, 
has a value which it is impossible to ex- 
aggerate. Without it the history of 
Plymouth colony, now so complete, 
would have been, so far as its early years 
are concerned, involved in mystery.” 


The Old Dominion. Her Making and Her 
Manners. By Thomas Nelson Page. 


An account of the early history and 
later development of Virginia and of the 
men and women and the manners and 
customs that grew up in it. The fol- 
lowing titles of the various chapters 
will indicate the scope of the book : 
“The Beginning of America,” “James- 
town,” “The Revolutionary Movement, 
“Thomas Jefferson and the University of 
Virginia,” “The Southern People During 
Reconstruction,” “The Old Dominion 
Since the War,” “An Old Neighborhood 
in Virginia,’ and “An Old Virginian 
Sunday.” 


A History of the United States Navy. By 
John R. Spears. 


The author undertakes the task of set- 
ting forth the whole history of our navy, 
describing all the important naval battles 
and showing how the nation has been 
affected at certain times by the work of 
its naval ships and at other times by the 
want of such a force. Mr. Spears also 
discusses facts and conditions which have 
at various times created public opinion in 





Harper and Brothers: favour of or against the employment of 
Juan Ponce De Leon. By Frederick A. Ober. a navy. In conclusion he has devoted a 
In the series of Heroes of American rnd to “Ten Years of Naval De- 
History. A history of his adventurous velopment. 
and romantic life spent in fighting and a ates : 
exploring among the islands of the New Unity Publishing Company: 


World. It tells of his many daring ex- Round About Chicago. By Louella Chapin. 


ploits, including his quest for the Foun- 
tain of Youth. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 


In Korea with Marquis -Ito. By George 
Trumbull Ladd, LL.D. 

The book consists of two parts: the 
first, “A Narrative of Personal Experi- 
ences”; the second, “A Critical and His- 
torical Inquiry.” The author spent a 
number of months in Korea with Mar- 
quis Ito and gives an account not only 
of his personal experiences, but of pres- 
ent conditions in that country. He also 
tells of the missions and missionaries, of 
the resources and finance, education and 
public justice, foreigners and foreign re- 
lations, and discusses many other inter- 
esting topics. 


Bradford’s History of Plymouth Plantation. 
1606-1646. Edited by William T. Davis. 
A new volume in the Qriginal Nar- 
ratives of Early American History. In 
the course of his introduction Mr. Davis 
says, “The History of-Plymouth Planta- 
tion, begun by Governor Bradford about 


A story describing many interesting 
and picturesque bits of country in and 
about Chicago. There are twenty-eight 
full-page half-tones and some sixty 
smaller pictures, all from photographs 
made for the book. 


Whittet and Shepperson: 


Williamsburg, the Old Colonial Capital. By 
Lyon Gardiner Tyler, LL.D. 


A detailed account of this old town 
which succeeded Jamestown as the capi- 
tal of Virginia. 


FICTION 


D. Appleton and Company: 
The Measure of the Rule. By Robert Barr. 


A Canadian story, the scenes being 
chiefly in and around Toronto. The 
hero, young Prentiss, who tells the story 
himself, becomes a school-teacher and 
gives an account of his struggles and the 
outcome of it all. 
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Old Wives for New. By David Graham 
Phillips. 

A story which deals with the subject 
of unmated marriage. The author de- 
scribes the matrimonial indifferences of 
a wealthy young man and woman of the 
Middle West. 


An American Patrician, or The Story of 


Aaron Burr. By Alfred Henry Lewis. 
Mr. Lewis tells in the form of an in- 
teresting narrative of the incidents in the 
adventurous life and career of this promi- 
nent figure in American history. The 
book also affords an acquaintance with 
many of Burr’s associates. 
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of the “Mount,” a great rock on the 
northwestern coast of France, on the top 
of which is a government fortress, is 
the heroine of this story of love and ad 
venture in the time of the French Revo 
lution. As a young girl, she makes the 
acquaintance of a boy, seemingly a poor 
peasant. They are both greatly im 
pressed, but do not meet again until they 
have grown to manhood and woman- 
hood, when the boy reappears as a daring 
fellow, known as the Black Seigneur, 
an enemy of the loyalists but friend of 
the peasants. The hero goes through 
many hard places, but wins in the end 
and marries the governor’s daughter de- 


; spite arrangements made years before 
Richard G. Badger: for her marriage to a nobleman. 


In Charge of the Consul. By Ella F. Padon. Cassell and Combeny: 


An account of the amusing experi- 
ences, adventures and love affairs of five 
American girls during a year spent in 
Germany under the guardianship of the 
American Consul, who is the uncle of one 
of the girls. 


Kedar Kross. A Tale of the North Country. 


By J. Van Der Veer Shurts. 

A romance of the North Country, the 
scenes being laid on both sides of the 
Canadian border. The author gives 
some interesting pen pictures of the for- 
ests and lakes and tells stories of camp 
life in that section of the country. He 
also brings into the story a vivid de- 
scription of the battle of Gettysburg. 


A Hole in the Coat. By Charles Eddy. 


The scene of this love story is laid in 
England. Lady Patricia Bewley is the 
character about which interest centres 
and she devotes much of her time and 
money to stock gambling. This is the 
means of causing her love affair to run 
along anything but smoothly. 


Cupples and Leon Company: 
In Mary’s Reign. By Baroness Orczy. 


The scenes are laid in London and its 
suburbs in the time of Queen Mary’s 
reign. A wealthy peer, the Duke of 
Wessex, rescues a young gypsy girl, 
Mirrab, from the hands of a gang of 
ruffians. He is struck with the resem- 


A. S. Barnes and Company: 


Proposals to Kathleen. A Maiden Medita- blance of the gypsy girl to Lady Minta, 


to whom he 1s engaged in accordance 


tion. By Lucy Clifford. 

Kathleen, at eight and twenty is per- 
fectly reconciled to marrying a man with 
whom she is not in love, but whom she 
says is “clever, well-off, fairly well-off 
that is, well-connected, well-placed, and 
on the whole will suit me precisely.” On 
the eve of her wedding she takes a fare- 
well to maidenhood, going through many 
letters each containing a proposal, criti- 
cising each suitor in turn and destroying 
their letters. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company: 
The Stuff of a Man. By Katharine Evans 


Blake. 

A story dealing with the Negro prob- 
lem in Southern Indiana. There are two 
factions at work in the town, headed by 
representative men, one for and the other 
against the Negro. Carl Hardesty, a 
young Kentuckian, who has come into 
possession of a fortune left him by his 
aunt upon the condition that he will 
carry on her work among the Negroes, 
comes into the field and bends all his 
efforts to the furthering of the cause. 


The Lady of the Mount. By Frederic S. 
Isham. 


Lady Elise, daughter of the governor 


with an arrangement made by their par- 
ents. The duke dismisses the affair from 
his mind, but Mirrab falls deeply in love 
with her hero. She attends a social 
affair at which the Duke of Wessex is 
present, and enters into a quarrel with a 
member of the Spanish Ambassador's 
suite. In a frenzy she stabs the noble- 
man and rushes from the place. Wessex 
witnesses the scene and thinks he recog 
nises Lady Minta. Surprised and 
shocked, he surrenders himself as the 
guilty one and is taken prisoner. The 
duke has many trying experiences, but 
eventually Mirrab confesses her guilt 
and all ends happily for the Duke of 
Wessex and his Lady Minta. 


The Man in the Basement. By Baron Palle 


Rosenkrantz. 

The leading character is Holger Niel- 
son, a young Dane, who comes to Lon- 
dion and rents a house. He is imbued 
with the spirit of a detective and much 
interested in the study of criminology 
This leads to the discovery of a crime 
which has been committed, the body of 
the victim having been hidden in the 
basement of the house he had rented. 
The woman he loves is also involved in 
the mystery. 
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The Iron Lord. By S. R. Crockett. 


The scene of the story is laid in a 
mining district in the northern part of 


Dodd, Mead and Company: 


On the Knees of the Gods. By Anna Bow- 
man Dodd 


England. Jacon Romer, the unscrupu- 
lous ironmaster, is the chief character 
and the story tells of his cruel treatment 
of his family, a wife and daughter, and 
of his subsequent repentance. 


G. W. Dillingham Company: 


Gertrude Elliot’s Crucible. By Mrs. George 
Sheldon Downs. 


The story of a wealthy young girl who 
is reduced to poverty through the base- 
ness of her guardian. He confesses his 
deceit. She forgives him and starts out 
to earn a living as housekeeper in a 
wealthy family. She is wonderfully 
patient and unaffected through it all. 
Hugh Spencer, the son of the woman for 
whom she kept house, falls in love with 
Gertrude and marries her. Her guar- 
dian, now repentant, is the means of hav- 
ing her fortune restored. 


The Sacred Herb. By Fergus Hume. 


A murder is discovered and Mona 
Chent, found unconsious in her uncle’s 
room, is accused of the crime. In the 
trial, though the evidence is circum- 
stantial, everything points towards the 
niece’s guilt. She claims having gone 
to her uncle’s room in an endeavour to 
make peace with him after a quarrel, 
but that upon entering the room was 
overcome by a “sweet, sickly scent like 
a tuberose.” This forms a clue to the 
solving of the mystery by Lord Prelice. 
He is reminded of the ceremonials of 
some savages he had encountered in his 
travels who employed the “sacred herb.” 
This herb when burnt gave forth the 
odour of the tuberose, and to inhale the 
fumes meant unconsciousness. This 
turns suspicion from Mona Chent to an 
East Indian fortune-teller, who was in 
the house at the time of the murder, and 
leads to the unravelling of the mystery 
and the vindication of the niece. 


The Sealed Message. By Fergus Hume. 


A young maiden held captive by a 
guardian, who plots to gain control of 
her fortune and says she is insane, sends 
a “sealed message” in the form of a 
phonograph record hurrying down the 
stream running by the house in which 
she is imprisoned, This appears to be an 
appeal to some fairy prince to come to 
her aid. It is picked up by two young 
men vut fishing, one a lawyer and the 
other a poet. The poet falls in love with 
the maiden, contrives a meeting, and is 
welcomed as her prince. The many 
mysteries are solved by the poet and his 
friend, after which the poet weds the 
charming: maiden. 


A story of love and romance, the 
scenes of which are laid mostly in 
Athens. fon, the son of a wealthy 
merchant, falls in love with the beauti- 
ful slave Maia. Ion’s parents oppose 
such a union, and when the war with 
Syracuse breaks out he is sent away to 
battle. Thus the lovers are for a time 
separated. Maia is freed and becomes 
immensely wealthy. She goes off to seek 
Ion and finds him ill and in prison, but 
she nurses him back to health and to- 
gether they return to Athens. After a 
desperate search Maia discovers that she 
is the long-lost daughter of an Athenian 
aristocrat. This removes all obstacles 
to her marriage with lon. 


Lord of the World. By Robert Hugh Benson. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this number. 


Doubleday, Page and Company: 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. By Charles 


Reade. 
A new edition in the Large Print 
Library. In the introduction is given 
a short sketch of the author’s life. 


The Soul of a Priest. By the Duke Litta. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this number. 


E. P. Dutton and Company: 
The Forest Playfellow. A Story. By E. K. 


Sanders. 


A little English lad, brought up in the 
lively home of his aunt, is suddenly 
transported to his father’s estate, which 
is literally a home in the forest. Father 
and son know little of each other, the 
former having spent most of his time in 
travel. The boy, left to his own re- 
sources, ventures to acquaint himself 
with the forest, but is at first frightened 
by its denseness and silence. In his 
lonesomeness the “forest playfellow,” or 
his dream-companion, which is the spirit 
of his father’s dead brother, comes to 
his aid, teaching him courage and many 
other manly traits. 


Empire Book Company: 
Hill Rise. By W. B. Maxwell. 


The story of life in a suburb of Lon- 
don with its select, though much im- 
poverished, society of the Hill looking 
down upon the prosperous tradespeople. 
The theme of the story is the struggle 
of a well-to-do contractor, who had 
given his daughter the education of a 
lady, to force her into the exclusive 
society of: Hill Rise. His opportunity 
comes when Hill Rise, the fashionable 
residential section, is offered for sale and 
he is the only man of the town pos- 
sessed of sufficient funds to purchase the 
property. Jack Vincent, after his father, 
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Sir John Vincent, is compelled to part 
with “Hillcrest’’ and other property on 
the Hill, showed himself the man and 
sought employment of the contractor. 


R. F. Fenno and Company: 
The Epsom Mystery. By Headon Hill. 


The story is laid in England with its 
principal scene of action the famous race 
track. Leopold Tannadyce and_ Lord 
Hooligan plot the ruin of Lord Charles 
Roylance through the poisoning of his 
colt Starlight which he expects to en- 
ter in a race in the hope of redeeming 


of a party of Americans who leave New 
York on a steam yacht in search of a 
lost goddess at the headwaters of the 
Amazon. 


Arkinsaw Cousins. A Story of the Ozarks. 
By J. B. Ellis. 


The scene is in a small town situated 
among the Ozark Hills of Missouri, and 
portrays the every-day life and character 
of its inhabitants. The cousins are all 
members of the Thornberry family, 
though of vastly different standing in 
the community. 


his fortune. Little, Brown and Company: 


The Reaping. By Mary Imlay Taylor. 
A story dealing with the political and 


Harper and Brothers: 
The Judgment of Eve. By May Sinclair. 


Aggie Purcell, the belle in a country 
town of England, hesitates a long while 
in making up her mind which man to 
marry among a number of suitors, none 
of whom she really loves. The choice 
lies between a prosperous sheep-rancher 
from Australia and a struggling London 
clerk of literary tendencies. Aggie, who 
also has glimmerings of the intellectual 
life, shrinks from the sheep-rancher and 
marries the poetical clerk. They attempt 
to live the intellectual life in a London 


social life of Washington. The interest 
is centred in the struggle of William 
Fox, a political leader, between his love 
for a young girl, Rose Temple, who re- 
turns his love, and his supposed sense 
of duty to Margaret White, a brilliant 
and beautiful woman who had previ- 
ously rejected him for the sake of wealth 
and position, but who flings both away 
and divorces herself from her husband 
in the endeavour to find happiness with 
the man she loves. 


flat. The Hemlock Avenue Mystery. By Roman 
Seraphica. A Romance. By Justin Mc- Doubleday. — ‘ 

Carthy. _ A prominent lawyer in a small town 

Reviewed elsewhere in this number. is found dead and suspicion points to an- 

other young lawyer, who was known to 

The Cat and the Canary. By Margaret have quarrelled with Fullerton. The evi- 

Cameron. dence is all circumstantial, but Lawrence 


Guests have been invited to spend the 
night when the young wife suddenly re- 
members that her best lingerie is in the 
wash and in desperation insists that her 
husband must help her out of the diffi- 
culty. This leads him to climb into a 
back yard and help himself from his 
neighbour’s clothesline. He pins a five- 
dollar bill to the line “by way of rental.” 
He is caught in the act and the man 
whose yard he has entered proves to be 
a friend of his guests. They are invited 
into the house, and only his quick wits 
save the awkward situation. He invents 
a trick to rid himself of the garment 
concealed under his coat, and no one but 
the owner of the house suspects the 
truth, and he admires the young man’s 


is arrested. A local reporter, who hap- 
pened to have been on Hemlock Avenue 
at the time the crime was committed, 
follows up the many clews and eventu- 
ally solves the mystery and clears his 
friend Lawrence. 


The Macmillan Company: 
The Iron Heel. By Jack London. 


A story of Socialism. The narrative is 
supposed to be contained in a manu- 
script written by the wife of one of the 
leaders of a Social Revolution supposed 
to have taken place about 1912, and to 
have continued for several tragic years. 
This manuscript, however, was not dis- 
covered until a couple of centuries after- 
ward. 


quick wits, appreciates the ludicrous 
situation and helps him out of it. 


The Greater Mischief. By Margaret West- 
rup. 


The Heart of a Child. Being Passages from 
the Early Life of Sally Snape, Lady Kid- 
derminster. By Frank Danby. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this number. Reviewed elsewhere in this number. 
Fennel and Rue. By William Dean Howells. The McClure Company: 
Reviewed elsewhere in this number. The House of the Lost Court. 


Henry Holt and Company: After leasing an old English mansion, 


The Lost Goddess. By Edward Barron. 


A story of love and adventure, re- 
counting the many thrilling experiences 


the occupants, an American girl and her 
mother, discover that a mystery sur- 
rounds the place. From village gossip 
they learn that the old mansion, besides 
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the two interior courts which it pos- 
sesses, has also a third court, which was 
walled up centuries ago, but which is 
still in existence. This eventually leads 
to the unveiling of the mystery of the 
“lost court.”” They discover that the 
court is inhabited by a young nobleman, 
who, having been unjustly convicted of a 
crime, took this means of secluding him- 
self. The young man is cleared of all 
suspicion, gives up his secret, and mar- 
ries the American girl who discovered 
his hiding place. 


Tangled Wedlock. By Edgar Jepson. 


Iseult, the daughter of Mrs. Haviland 
Brent, the patroness of a literary and 
artistic set which called itself “The 
Circle,” is the heroine of Mr. Jepson’s 
new story. She has no sympathy with 
“The Circle” and its interests, with the 
exception of a young sculptor whom she 
deems its only presentable member. 
They fall in love and marry, but keep the 
fact a secret owing to a marriage which 
the sculptor had contracted about six 
years previous and which he suddenly 
remembers. Her matrimonial affairs are 
varied and become greatly tangled, but 
work out in a happy ending. 


her. They regard Canuto as their worst 
enemy, and yet realise that it is through 
him they must learn of Lethe’s identity. 


Moffat, Yard and Company: 
Mothers in Israel. By J. S. Fletcher. 


A picture of an English rural com- 
munity that comes for a time under the 
charge of a pastor of city breeding and 
university ideas. The “mothers in Is- 
rael” are the wives of the two richest 
and most influential farmers and the 
story revolves around them and their re- 
lations with the citified clergyman. 


Furze the Cruel. By John Trevena. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this number. 


The Outing Publishing Company: 
The Orphan. By Clarence E. Mulford. 


A story of cowboy life in the far West. 
The chief character, the orphan, is an 
outlaw and a terror to the country. He 
saves the sheriff's sister and a com- 
panion from an attack by some Indians, 
and later rescues the sheriff himself from 
a great danger. He is then influenced 
by the sheriff to give up the life of the 
outlaw and secures a position on a ranch. 


; He falls in love with the sheriff's sister. 
The Sisters. By Mrs. Percy Dearmer. Se ae ee oe 


A story dealing with the lives of two Charles Scribner's Sons: 
daughters of an English nobleman and The Footprint and Other 
the consequences entailed upon them Gouverneur Morris. 
through the misdeeds of their father. Cintlcnelt sheiteese in thle: wumher, 

Folks Back Home. By Eugene Wood. The Old Room. By Carl Ewald 

A series of short stories of life in Rashid onat a this b 
Central Ohio, dealing with the same con- ee ee 
ditions and the same types of character oops . 
ss thé author's earlier beck, “Beck The Standard Publishing Company: 

Home.” Crestlands. A Centennial Story of Cane 
The Vermilion Pencil. A Romance of Old Ridge. By Mary Addams Bayne. 
China. By Homer Lea. A story of romance, the scenes of 

The author is a lieutenant-general of + gg are laid in Kentucky. ‘It portrays 
the Chinese Reform Army, and knows ife and —— in Kentucky during 
China and the Chinest people intimately. the early part of the nineteenth century. 
For the hero in this romance he takes a Frederick A. Stokes Company: 


young Breton priest who falls in love 
with the girl-wife of a wealthy mandarin. The Man who was Dead. By Arthur W. 
Marchmont. 


Stories. By 


They elope and flee to the wilderness, but 
are pursued and tracked to a hidden cave 
which is supposed to be held sacred. 
They are captured and brought before 
the Chinese court of justice and pun- 
ished according to law. 


Virginie. By Ernest Oldmeadow. 


Lionel Barriston, living at a bunga- 
low in a country town of England, finds 
himself possessed of what appears to be 
a wax statue, “Fame Asleep,” in a block 
of ice, left by one posing as Luca Canuto, 
as security for a loan of five pounds. 
Lethe is brought back to consciousness, 
a beautiful girl, possessed of her senses, 
but bereft of her memory. She continues 
to live at the bungalow, and the inevi- 
table happens—Lionel falls in love with 


Guy Pershore, an Englishman, is sent 
to Vienna on a difficult political mission. 
Upon his arrival he is warned to leave 
the city, but refuses. He returns to his 
rooms and finds the body of a man with 
a dagger thrust through his heart. He 
is believed by certain revolutionists, who 
come upon him at this moment, to be 
the murdered man and to have murdered 
the one they think is Pershore. In order 
to save himself he is compelled to act 
the part of the dead man, who is a spy 
and a cutthroat. In his effort to protect 
the woman he loves matters are greatly 
complicated. 


Altars to Mammon. By Elizabeth Neff. 


The scene is laid in a small Ohio town, 
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and the principal character is a young 
minister, struggling with debt and dis- 
sension in his church. The story pic- 
tures the unscrupulous but professedly 
pious town millionaire, earnest and pro- 
gressive church members, as well as nar- 
row and obstinate ones, the workingman 
who does not believe in the church, and 
the millionarie’s daughter vainly at- 
tempting to dispense charity and com- 
plicating the clergyman’s problem by 
winning his heart. 


JUVENILE 


Richard G. Badger: 


The Borrowed Baby. By Lillian Brock. II- 
lustrated by Madge Robertson. 


Little Brownie, the youngest of the 
seven small dwellers in the ‘Cot,’ as 
the professor and his wife called their 
home, became a great favourite with the 
neighbours across the way and was bor- 
rowed by them for a whole day, a happy 
as well as troublesome day for all, for 
Brownie ended his visit by tumbling 
down the cellar stairs and having to be 
carried back home. All concerned were 
greatly frightened, though he surprised 
them by appearing the next day as the 
same smiling Brownie, but, as the black 
maid, “Cookie,” who presided over the 
kitchen of the “B-Hive,” where Brownie 
had spent the day, remarked to the par- 
rot, “It all comes of borrowin’, Peter, 


with glimpses of Indian life and char- 
acter. The book is chiefly fiction, but 
certain of the stories are largely fact 
and others, like ‘““Lawson’s Investment,” 
are founded on actual incidents. 


Ten to Seventeen. By Josephine Daskam 


Bacon. 

A diary kept by a young girl at board 
ing school with the aid of two of her 
companions. Roberta writes the diary, 
assisted by Ben, and Connie furnishes a 
poem for each chapter, or “Event.” 
Their idea is to keep a diary of various 
happenings in their school life, and when 
completed to bury it in the earth 
for a future generation to dig up and 
thus ‘make Eimbank School famous 
forever.” 


Rand, McNally and Company: 
The Little Captain. A Tale of Savonarola’s 


Florence. By Charlotte J. Cipriani. 

The scene of this story is laid in Flor- 
ence at the time Savonarola preached in 
that city. Leone Fortespada, a young 
patrician, is the hero of the tale. He is 
made captain of one of Savonarola’s boy 
companies for reforming the life of the 
city. He becomes a power among the 
lads of Florence and meets with many 
thrilling experiences on land and sea. 


me boy; I’m dead set against it, be it MISCELLANEOUS 


babies or baking powder. The Abbey Press: 
Little Letters to Boys Grown Tall or the 
Secret of Succeeding. By Uncle Ned. 

A series of letters written for the pur- 
pose of aiding boys to lead a happy and 
successful life. The author discusses 

” “Education,” ‘Choos- 


Dufiield and Company: 


The Tempest. 
As You Like It. 


In the series entitled The Lamb 
Shakespeare for the Young, based on “Busi Life 
Mary and Charles Lamb’s tales. This : wy a “Reading.” “Obevi 
series forms a section of the Shakespeare me C esa Self E, t” Ane 
Library. An attempt is made to insert biti pe ag ti, RR ret 5a A cpl 
kilfully within the setting of pr hos ition,” “Executive Ability” and many 
pein 7 wn © 0: prose those other subjects of special interest to the 
scenes and passages from the play with b d — — ; 
which the young reader should quite Se 
early become acquainted. 


Harper and Brothers: 


To the Front. By General Charles King. 


A sequel to “Cadet Days,” which was 
a story of the life of a young boy, 
George Graham, at West Point. The 
hero in the present volume is the same 
George Graham, and is again introduced 
at the graduation exercises of the acad- 
emy. From there we follow his ex- 
periences at a mining camp in the West Richard G. Badger: 
and later read of his stirring adventures 
in subduing the Indians. 


Adventures with Indians. By Philip V. eS 3 : 
Mighels, W. O. Stoddard, Major G. B. learn that this little volume of poetry 


: and prose has not been written for the 
— U. S. A., Frances McElrath and scholar, or for those who have found 


their way into the light of God, but for 
the honest doubters. 


D. Appleton and Company: 


The Story of Iron and Steel. By Joseph 
Russell Smith. 

A presentation of the main facts of 
iron and steel making in such a manner 
that the general reader can grasp the 
essence of the complex technical phe 
nomena of iron and steel making with 
out even having to meet technical terms. 


Ropes of Sand. By Lura Kelsey Clendening. 
From the author’s dedicatory poem we 


Tales of ambush, battle and adventure, 





THE 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH 


The following is a list of the six most pop- 


ular new books in order of demand, as sold 


between the 1st of March and the rst of April: 
NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper) $1.50. _ 

2. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.50. 

3. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 
. Exton Manor. Marshall. (Dodd, Mead.) 
$1.50. 

. Vermilion Pencil. Lea. (McClure.) $1.50. 
. Come and Find Me. Robins. (Century Co.) 
$1.50. 


NEW YORK CITY, DOWNTOWN 


. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.50. 

. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Mystery of Four Fingers. White. 
(Watt.) $1.50. 

. Old Wives for New. Phillips. (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

. The Red Year. Tracy. (Clode.) $1.50. 

. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.50. 
. Come and Find Me. Robins. (Century Co.) 


$1.50. 

. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
1.50. 

. The Welding. McLaws. (Little, Brown.) 


1.50. 
5. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


. Dr. Ellen. Tompkins. (Baker-Taylor.) 
1.50. F 

. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 
. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. 
(Holt. ) 


. Somehow Good. De Morgan. 


$1.75. 
. The Cat and the Canary. 
(Harper.) $1.00. 


Cameron. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.50. 

. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 

3. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

. The Lady of the Mount. Isham. (Bobbs- 

Merrill.) $1.50. 

. My Lady of Cleeve. (Dodd, 

Mead.) $1.50. 

. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 

tury Co.) $1.00. 


Hartley. 


BOOK 


. Sheaves. 


1.50. 
. Come and Find Me. 


. Uncle William. Lee. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 
2. The Fountain Sealed. Sedgwick. (Century 


Co.) $1.50. 


Benson. (Doubleday, Page.) 


$1.40. 
The Broken Road. Mason. (Scribner.) 


$1.50. 
. The Lonely House. Wister. (Lippincott.) 


Robins. (Century 


Co.) $1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Come and Find Me. 


Robins. (Century 


Co.) $1.50. 


. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.50. 


. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 
. The Metropolis. Sinclair. (Moffat, Yard.) 


$1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
2. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.50. 


3. The Orphan. Murdock. (Outing.) $1.50. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


1.50. 
. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00. 
(Century Co.) $1.00. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
3. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 
. Come and Find Me. 


Robins. (Century 


Co.) $1.50. 


. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.50. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. The Yoke. Wales. (Stuyvesant.) $1.50. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 
. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 
. Satan Sanderson. Rives. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50 


. The Brass Bowl. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 


. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.50. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


. . Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
1.50. 
2. The Shepherd of the Hills. Wright. (Bock 


Supply Co.) $1.50. 
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. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 

. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 

ae Sanderson. Rives. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
1.50. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 

. My Lady of Cleeve. Hartley. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 
The Broken Road. 
$1.50. ' 

. Come and Find Me. Robins. (Century Co.) 
$1.50. 

. Altars to Mammon. Neff. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


Mason. (Scribner.) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.50. 

. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 

. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

. Altars to Mammon. Neff. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 

. The Shepherd of the Hills. Wright. (Book 
Supply Co.) $1.50. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 

. The Car of Destiny. Williamson. (Mc- 
Clure.) $1.50. 

. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 

. The Lady of the Mount. Isham. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


DENVER, COLO. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 

. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The New Missioner. Woodrow. (Mc- 
Clure.) $1.50. 

. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 

. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Lady of the Mount. Isham. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 
. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 
. The Way of a Man. Hough. (Outing.) 


$1.50. 
. My Lady of Cleeve. Hartley. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 


. The Black Bag. Vance. 


. Come and Find Me. 


. My Lady of Cleeve. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


1. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 
. The Beloved Vagabond. 


Locke. (Lane.) 


$1.50. 
. The Black-Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 
. The Great Secret. Oppenheim. (Little, 


Brown.) $1.50. 


- The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.50. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.5 


0. 
. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 
. The City of Delight. Muller. (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill.) $1.50. 


4. The Lady of the Mount. Isham. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


5. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. 


(Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Great Secret. 


Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 


( Bobbs-Merrill. ) 


1.50. 
. The Stooping Lady. Hewlett. (Dodd, 


Mead.) $1.50. 


. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 
. Life’s Shop Window. Cross. (Kennerly.) 


$1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.50. 


. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 
Robins. (Century 
Co.) $1.50. 


. The Lady of the Mount. Isham. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Metropolis. Sinclair. (Moffat, Yard.) 


$1.50. 


. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 
. My Lady of Cleeve. 


Hartley. (Dodd, 


Mead.) $1.50. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 
Hartley. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 





. The Lady of the Mount. 


. The Marquis and Pamela. 
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Isham. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Cooper. (Duf- 


field.) $1.50. 


5. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 


6. The Barrier. 


1. Somehow Good. De Morgan. 
2. The Black Bag. Vance. 


Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


(Holt.) $1.75. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


4. Rosalind at Red Gate. 
5. The Lady of the Decoration. 
5. The Stuff of a Man. 


. The Barrier. 


( Bobbs- 
(Cen- 
( Bobbs- Mer- 


Nicholson. 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

Little. 
tury Co.) $1.00. 

Blake. 
rill.) $1.50. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Mind that Found Itself. Beers. (Long- 


3. Somehow Good. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. 


$1.50. 
De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 
(Bobbs-Merrill. ) 


mans, Green.) 


$1.50. 
. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 


. Old Wives for New. Phillips. 


. The Ancient Law. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. 


3. Somehow Good. De Morgan. 
. The Great Secret. 


. Come and Find Me. 
. The Weavers. 


. The 


. Three Weeks. 
. The Great Secret. 


. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. 
. Life’s Shop Window. Cross. 


I. 


2. 
3 

4. 
Z. 


6. 


Page.) $1.50. 
(Appleton. ) 
$1.50. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Glasgow. (Doubleday, 
(Bobbs- Merrill.) 


(Holt.) $1.75. 
Oppenheim. (Little, 


Robins. 


Page.) $1.50. 
$1.50. 
Brown.) $1.50. 


(Century 


Co.) $1.50. 


Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Mystery of Four Fingers. White. 


( Watt.) $1.50. 
(Duffield.) $1.50. 
Oppenheim. (Little, 


Hewlett. (Dodd, 
(Doubleday, 


Glyn. 


Brown.) $1.50. 
My Lady of Cleeve. 
Mead.) $1.50. 


Page.) $1.50. 
(Kennerly.) 
$1.50. 

OMAHA, NEB. 


The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 

The Great Secret. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 

. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 


Rejuvenation of Aunt arner. 
(Little, Brown.) $1.50. 
The Lady of the Mount. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


Mary. 


Isham. 


. Come and Find 


. The Shuttle. 
. Old Wives for New. Phillips. 


. Marcia Schuyler. 
. Dr. Ellen. 


. The Black Bag. Vance. 


$1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. Rosalind at Ked Gate. 


. The Weavers. 
. Vayenne. 


. Three Weeks. 
. The Yoke. 

. The Shuttle. 
. The Weavers. 
. The Great Secret. 


. The Black Bag. Vance. 


. The Barrier. 
. Come and Find 


. The Ancient Law. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. 


. Days Off. Van Dyke. 


. Three Weeks. 
. The Yoke. 
. Rosalind at Red Gate. 
. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. 


. The Barrier. 
. The Weavers. 


. The Barrier. 
. Marcia 


. Exton Manor. 


. Somehow Good. De Morgan. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Me. Robins. (Century 


Co.) $1.50. 

Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
(Appleton. ) 
$1.50. 

Lutz. (Lippincott.) $1.50. 
Tompkins. (Baker, Taylor.) 


$1.50. 
. The Hemlock Avenue Mystery. Doubleday. 


(Little, Brown.) $1.50. 


PITTSBURG, PA, 
( Bobbs- Merrill.) 


( Bobbs- 
White. 


Nicholson. 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

The Mystery of Four Fingers. 
( Watt.) $1.50. 

Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 

(McBride.) $1.50. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 
Wales. (Stuyvesant.) $1.50. 
Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Oppenheim. (Little, 


Brebner. 


Brown.) $1.50. 
(Bobbs- Merrill.) 
$1.50. 

PORTLAND, ME. 


Beach. 
Me. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Robins. (Century 

Co.) $1.50. 

Glasgow. (Doubleday, 

Page.) $1.50. 

( Bobbs-Merrill. ) 


$1.50. 
. The Lady of the Mount. Isham. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
( Duffield.) $1.50. 


( Stuyvesant.) $1.50. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs- 


Glyn. 
Wales. 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
(Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. 

Beach. 
Parker. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


. Come and Find Me. Robins. (Century Co.) 


1.50. 
. The Great Secret. Oppenheim. (Little, 


Brown.) $1.50. 
Beach. 
Schuyler. 


Marshall. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Lutz. (Lippincott. ) 


(Dodd, Mead.) 
(Holt.) $1.75. 


$1.50 


$1.50. 








2. The Black hie Vance. 





2. The Black Bag. Vance. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


. The Ancient Law. 

Page.) $1.50. 

" i Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
1.50. 

. My Lady of Cleeve. 


(Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50 
. The Shepherd of the Hills. Wright. (Book 
Supply Co.) $1.50. 
. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 
5. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Glasgow. (Doubleday, 


Hartley. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
. Come and Find Me. Robins. (Century 
Co.) $1.50 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.5 
. Old Wives for New. Phillips. (Appleton.) 


(Duffield.) $1.50. 
Oppenheim. (Little, 


$1.50. 
. Three Weeks. Glyn. 
. The Great Secret. 
Brown.) $1.50. 
. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 

. The Black Bag. Vance. 
$1.50. 

. Come and Find Me. 
Co.) $1.50. 

. Arizona Nights. White. (McClure.) $1.50. 
. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 

. Come and Find Me. (Century 
Co.) $1.50. 

. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 
;  : Metropolis. Sinclair. (Moffat, Yard.) 
1.50. 


(Bobbs- Merrill.) 


Robins. (Century 


Robins. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Iron Heel. London. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00 ‘ 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 

. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Shepherd of the Hills. Wright. (Book 
Supply Co.) $1.50. 


5. My Lady of Cleeve. 
6. The Black Bag. Vance. 


1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. 
. The Lady of the Mount. Isham. 


. Come and Find Me. 


. The Barrier. Beach. 
. The Orphan. Mulford. (Musson.) $1.25 
. The Lady of the Decoration. 


. Beau Brocade. Orczy. 
. The Ancient Law. 


$1.50. 
. The Flying Death. 


1. The Barrier. Beach. 
2. The Reaping. 


3. The Weavers. Parker. 
. The Supreme Gift. 


. Old Wives for New. 
$1.50. 
6. My Lady of Cleeve. 


2. The Barrier. Beach. 
3. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
4. oe Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) 


THE BOOKMAN 


(Dodd, 
(Bobbs- Merrill.) 


Hartley. 
Mead.) $1.50. 


$1.50. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 
. Old Wives for New. Phillips. 


$1.50. 
3. The Black Bag. Vance. 


(Appleton. ) 
(Bobbs- Merrill. ) 


(Stokes.) $1.50. 
(Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

Robins. (Century 
Co.) $1.50. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


Little. (Mus- 
son.) $1.00. 

(Langton.) $1.25. 
Glasgow. (Briggs.) 
Adams. (Musson.) 
$1.25. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Taylor. (Little, Brown.) 
$1.50. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 
Litchfield. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 

Phillips. (Appleton.) 
Hartley. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 


From the above list the six best selling 


books are selected according to the following 
system : 


POINTS 


A book standing Ist on any list receives 10 


2d 
3d 
4th 
, 5th 
" 6th 


“ec 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


According to the foregoing lists, the six 
books which have sold best in the order of 
demand during the month are: 


1. The Black Bag. Vance. 


POINT 
| ( Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


5. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. 


day, Page.) $1.50 


6. The Weavers. Parker. 





